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NOTICE. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
tsts will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars. 

During more than six and one-half years these pic- 
tures have appeared in this paper, and their excel- 
lence has been universally commented upon. We have 
received numerous orders for electrotypes of the same, and 
publish the subjoined list for the purpose of facilitating 
a selection. 

New names constantly added. 


Adelina Patti, ivan E. Morawski, William Mason, 
Sembrich, Clara Morris, P. S. an, 
Christine Nilsson, Mary Anderson, Neupe: 
Scalchi, Sara Jewett, Hubert ede Blanck, 
Trebelli. Rose Coghla: Dr. Louis Maas, 
Marie Roze, Chas. R, T a Jr., Max Bruch, 
Aana de Bellocca, Kate Claxton, L. G. Gottschalk, 
Etelka Gerster, Maude Granger, Antoine de Kontski, 
Nordica, Fanny Davenport, S. B. Mills, 
osephine Yorke Janauschek, E. M. Bowman, 
Emilie Ambre, Genevieve Ward, Otto Bendix, 
Emma Thursby, May Fielding, W. H. Sherwood 


Ellen Montejo, 
Lilian Olcott, 


Teresa Carrefio, 


Stagno. 
Kellogg, Clara L.—2, ohn McCullough, 


Minnie Hauk, Louise Gage Courtney, vini, 

Materna, Richard Wagner, ohn T. Raymond, 
Albani, Theodore Thomas, ter Wallack, 
Annie Louise Cary, Dr. Damrosch, McKee Rankin, 
Emily Winant, Campaniani, Boucicault, 

Lena Little, Guadagnini, Osmund Tearle, 
Murio-Celli. Constantin Sternberg, Lawrence Barrett, 
Chatterton-Bobrer, Dengremont, ossi, 

Mme. Fernandez, Galassi, Stuart Robson, 
Lotta, Hans Ralatka, —— Lewis, 

Minnie Palmer, Arbuckle, dwin Booth, 
Donaldi, Liberati, Max Treuman, 

Marie Louise Dotti, Ferranti, c. a. pr. 
Geistinger, Anton Rubinstein, a 0, 
Fursch-Madi,—-, Del Puente, elen Ames, 
Catherine Lewis, _ y. Marie Lites, 

Zélie de Lussan, > oe Rive-King, _ Scaria, 

Blanche Roosevelt, Hope xlenn, Hermann Winkelmann, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Louis Blumenberg, Denientth 

Titus d’Ernesti, Frank Vander Stucken, William W. Gilchrist, 
Mr.& Mrs.Geo. Henschel,Frederic Grant Gleason, Ferranti, 

Charles M. Schmitz, Ferdinand von Hiller, — Brahms, 
Friedrich von Flotow, Robert Volkmann, eyerbeer, 

Franz Lachner, ites Rietz, Moritz Moszkowski, 
Heinrich Marschner, ax Heinrich, Anna Louise Tanner, 


Filoteo Greco. 


E. A, Lefebre, 
Wilhelm unck, 


Ovide Musin, 
Anton Udvardi, 


Frederick Lax, 
Nestore Calvano, 
William Courtney, 


io Staudigl, Alcuin Blum, 
alu Veling, Joseph Koegel, . S. N 
Mrs. Minnie Richards, Dr. José Godoy, F, W. Riesberg, 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, Car ay Petersilea, Emmons Hamlin, 
Calixa Lavallee, Cari Retter, Otto Sutro, 
Clarence Eddy, George Gemiinder, Carl Faelten, 
Franz Abt, Emil Liebling, Belle Cole 
Fannie Bloomfield, Van Zandt, Carl Millicker, 
> E. Jacobsohn, W. Edward Heimendah!, Lowell Mason, 

. Mortimer Wiske. Mme, Clemelli, Georges Bizet, 
\ O. Von Prochazka Albert M. Bagby, Jone A. A. Broekhoven, 
Edvard Grieg, W. Waugh Lauder, tons Bi Sherwood, 
Eugene D Albert Mrs. W. \augh Lauder. Ponchielli, 
Lili Lehmann, Hans von Biilow, Edith Edwards, 
William Candidus, Clara Schumann, rrie Hun-King. 
Franz Kneisel, Joachim Pauline L’ Allemand, 


Verdi, 
Hummel Monument, 
Hector Berlioz Monument 


i 
Samuel S. Sanford, 


Franz Rummel, 
Franz Liszt, 


Blanche Stone Barton, 


Thomas Ryan, Christine Dossert, 

Achille Errani, Dora Henninges. Johann Svendsen, 
King Ludwig I I, A, A, Stanley, Anton Dvorak, 

©, Jos, Brambach, Ernst Catenhusen, Saint-Saens. 
Henry Schradieck, Heinrich Hofmann, Pablo de eset, 
John F. Luther, Charles Fradel. Jules 


Joha F, Rhodes, 


UR esteemed contemporary, the Berlin Boersen Cour- 
zer,in recently quoting from this journal, called 
THE MUSICAL COURIER “ ¢he authority on musical mat- 
ters in the United States.” We thank our amiable con- 
temporary for its kind opinion, the correctness of which, 
despite our well-known modesty, we are not prepared to 
deny under oath. 
Sea A 
OR those who come near despairing that England 
will ever make progress in music, it will be of 
interest to know that at London a Meistersinger Club 
has just been formed, and that the founders are not Ger- 
mans but full-fledged Englishmen. If John Bull takes 
up the cause of Wagner there is still hope that some day 
the English may become a musical nation, 


HE more we hear and read about Count Hochberg, 
the new intendant of the Berlin Royal Opera- 
House, the better we like him and the more do we 
esteem him, His latest efforts are in the direction of 
sweeping the Atgean stables, or rather the “Circus Hiil- 
sen,” of such material as is useless or bad. It will be 
remembered that at the time of Von Hiilsen’s death we 
wrote: “ We have to charge the late intendant with the 
introduction of the German military system into the 
rules and regulations at the opera-house. This fault, 
while it insured for the institution great precision and 
order, on the other hand gave rise to such abominable 
results as the one which made Radecke Hofkapellmeister. 
Radecke is a dry, unsatisfactory, unmusical and ineffi- 
cient conductor, who from the post of third chorus 
master, through the Prussian military system of promo- 
tion according to age, gradually worked up to the high- 
est position attainable by any conductor in Germany. 
When the gifted Taubert died it was believed that Von 
Hiilsen would make a necessary change in his tactics 
and engage for Berlin some such conductor as Richter, 
Mottl or Seidl. Nothing of the kind, however, happened 
and in the natural course of events Radecke became 
court-conductor, with such disastrous results that they 
led the sharp-tongued, but usually correct, Von Biilow 
into trouble by applying to the Berlin court opera the 
title of ‘Circus Hiilsen.’ The sarcasm was a deserved 
one, though it cost Von Biilow both money and posi- 
tion.” 

Count Hochberg has just remedied this grave fault of 
his predecessor by engaging as chief conductor of the 
Royal Opera-House the talented, able and energetic 
young conductor suggested above by us, Felix Mottl, of 
Carlsruhe. It was he who conducted the glorious 
“Tristan und Isolde” performances at Bayreuth last 
summer and who won the unanimous encomiums of the 
American critics present on these occasions. He will in 
future take Mr. Radecke’s place and will conduct Wag- 
ner’s and other modern operas to be given at the Royal 
Opera-House. In place of the sleepy and not always 
very sober second Kapellmeister Kahle, Mr. Ludwig 
Deppe has been chosen to conduct the classical operas of 
the Berlin repertory. Mr. Deppe is a fine and scholarly 
musician and though he is no longer young and has had 
little or no opportunity in operatic conducting, we 
doubt not that he will make up in knowledge and talent 
what he lacks in experience. 

It is but fair to Mr. Anton Seidl, our great operatic 
conductor, to use this opportunity to state that the posi- 
tion now to be occupied by Felix Mottl was first offered 
to him in a letter dated Berlin, November 2, but that he 
in consequence of his contract with the management of 
the Metropolitan Opera-House refused to enter into any 
negotiations with the Berlin Royal Opera-House. 


AMERICAN CONCERTS IN LONDON. 

UR transatlantic cousin, the London Wusical Stand- 
0 ard, challenges us to produce the American Rolands 
for the English Olivers in musical competition. Since 
this challenge has been issued the two concerts of 
American music to be given in London, one by the end 
of next May and one in the beginning of June, have been 
determined upon by Mr. Frank Van der Stucken. He 
will therefore undertake to show the English critics who 
have so far been doubting Thomases with regard to 
American musical productiveness that we have Ameri- 
can composers of whom we may well be proud and who 
are original in thought and execution of their work and 
not, like most of the past and contemporaneous English 
writers, mere machine musicians, who, to this day, turn 
out work exclusively on the Handel or Mendelssohn 
pattern, without possessing the genius that distinguished 
their great prototypes. We have before us the new 
cantata of the “ Golden Legend,” by Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
decidedly the most talented of the English composers, 
and in comparing it with our own Dudley Buck's setting 


cian (who, however, is not and does not claim to be 
facile princeps among his brethren on this side of the 
herring-pond) vastly superior from every point of view 
to that of his English colleague, This is only one ex- 
ample out of very many that we might cite, but we pre- 
fer to show the English in the flesh what we could not 
so convincingly demonstrate to them in words, that we 
have to-day in this country many good and rtant 
composers. We only trust that the well-known English 
spirit of fair play will prevail among our brother critics 
across the ocean and that they will listen to what we 
have to offer witk impartiality, if not with absolute 
benevolence. Also, we herewith request them to give to 
the proposed London concerts of Mr, Frank Van der 
Stucken, who was the first one to exclusively take up 
the works of our resident and native composers, that 
prominence and support which their importance deserves, — 














MUSIC IN CHURCHES, 


NOTHER example of church intolerance has re- 
cently come to our attention. Roman Catholic 
musicians and singers are forbidden to employ their tal- 
ents in Protestant churches. Archbishop Elder, of Cin- 
cinnati, who promulgated this order, is said to have only 
made the announcement in order to call attention to a 
long-established rule of the Church; and Archbishop 
Ryan, of Philadelphia, is reported as saying that the 
Church deals with this offense as with any other trans- 
gression of Church laws. That means removal from 
the protection of the Church and a return only by peni- 
tence and due submission. 

One would like to ask, setting aside the Christian as- 
pect of the matter and dealing especially with the musical, 
in what light the Roman Catholic prelates regard the 
possession of a fine voice, and wherein the use of it 
differs in principle from the use of any other talent? It 
is an instrument carefully kept in order by the possessor, 
kept in tune if possible, and employed to express emo- 
tions and thoughts in musical language. 

Should a poet, who sings in a different way, be for- 
bidden to use his talent to benefit or please any church 
but the Roman Catholic? Should his hymns only be 
sung in the Roman Catholic Church ? Should a musical 
composer allow his compositions to be played only in 
his own church? Certainly, if it is wrong to use voice, 
instrument or hymn in Protestant churches, ostensibly 
for the worship and praise of the Creator, it is doubly 
wrong to use them in the concert-room ostensibly for 
the pleasure of man. There is no doubt that the Roman 
Catholic archbishops, to carry out this principle, logic- 
ally, should order musical composers, writers and orators 
under their protection to reserve their talents for the 
exclusive use of their own church. Also, if the birds 
should happen to pour out a flood of liquid melody un- 
der the eaves of a Roman Catholic cathedral the arch- 
bishops ought to consider the advisability of caging 
them lest they might happen to pour out their Creator’s 
praise and worship under the eaves of a Presbyterian 
church. 

The whole question of musical gifts seems to be mis- 
understood, A great talent belongs to the world, be- 
longs to every place where it can benefit or legitimately 
please other human beings. If it is rightly used it will 
always be used to the Creator's glory, whether it is used 
in a Roman Catholic church, in a Presbyterian church, 
in the Academy of Music, or under the great cathedral 
roof of Nature. A musical talent, like any other, is a gift 
to an individual, and he should have the privilege of 
rendering it serviceable in any way that is morally right. 
No church can claim its melody any more than it can 
claim the song of a bird, the painting of an artist, or 
the poem of an author. And to prevent anyone from 
swelling the praise of the Maker of the universe wher- 
ever he may wish to do so is an indication of narrowness 
entirely out of keeping with the enlightenment of the 
present day. It is to be hoped that some reaction will 
set in against the enforcement of this unjust law, 








R. H. GRAU, the well-known manager, has made 

a bold bid to take the entire German Opera Com- 
pany, with the sole exception of Albert Niemann (whose 
furlough expires on February 22, when he will have to 
return to Berlin), on a tour through the principal cities 
of the United States after the close of the present sea- 
son at the Metropolitan Opera-House on February 26. 
The contracts Mr. Grau offers are satisfactory in every 
respect but the one point, that the manager has to d.- 
posit the money for the company’s salaries for a certain 
time in advance, will probably prevent the scheme from 
being carried into execution, unless Mr. H. Grau should 
succeed in finding a strong financial backer. This, up to 
the time of writing this editorial, has not been accom- 








of the same text we find the work of the American musi- 


plished, and thus the matter stands at present. 
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THE NATIONAL OPERA COMPANY. 


HE troubles of the National Opera Company, finan- 
cial and otherwise, have occupied the columns of 
the daily press and the attention of the general ‘public 
to a considerable extent this last week. That these 
troubles exist cannot be denied, despite the most strenu- 
ous efforts on the part of the management to hide them 
from public view. They have been caused through two 
principal factors, viz., petticoat government and mis- 
management in the way of superfluous engagements. 
The latter defect the heads of the company have lately 
taken steps to correct. They found what they ought to 
have known beforehand, that with a company of singers, 
ballet and orchestra as numerous as that of the National 
Opera Company, and with the absurdly high salaries 
paid to many of the artists, they could not succeed in 
making their expenses, even if the undertaking should 
draw well in all the cities the National Opera Company 
were to visit. The consequence of this rather late and 
untimely discovery was a sudden resolution to retrench. 
Ballet girls, some of the chorus singers, and even some 
principals whose services could be dispensed with, were 
peremptorily dismissed, professedly according to Rule 
6 of their contracts. This rule refers to incompetence, 
and on this ground therefore the poor people who were 
superfluous, and who never ought to have been en- 
gaged, were suddenly thrown outof employment. Wheth- 
er it was not rather late in the day to find out this 
incompetency, or whether this ground for dismissal 
would stand a legal test if the holders of the contracts 
were willing to go to law, is a question we do not feel 
called upon to answer. Nor do we feel it incumbent 
upon us or compatible with the unwavering policy of 
this journal not to notice personalities to further men- 
tion the defects caused in the management of the Na- 
tional Opera Company by the petticoat government 
from which it is suffering, or to take notice of the gossip 
and scandal which certain interested persons are assidu- 
ously disseminating, and which is of a nature equaled 
only by the late developments in the great English cause 
célébre and chronique scandaleuse of London. We leave 
it to journals who print the revolting details of the 
English law proceedings in the aforesaid matter to also 
sift and bring before their readers such private affairs. 
THE MUSICAL COURIER, however, declines to further 
notice these matters, while communications of the kind 
which have been poured into this sanctum this last 
week, whether signed or anonymous, will receive not 
the slightest acknowledgment at our hands. 

What the future of the National Opera Company may 
be we do not venture to predict, but as Mrs. Thurber is 
with the company at present and seems to be willing to 
further take the financial risk of the undertaking, and 
as both she and her husband have ample means to do 
so, it may be surmised that the season will be carried to 
the bitter end. 











Karl Maria von Weber. 


By Henry T. FINcK. 
N last Saturday occurred the centennial anniver- 
sary of the birth of the great composer Karl Maria Friedrich 
Ernst, Freiherr von Weber, who was born on December 18, 1786, 
at Eutin, the capital of the Duchy of Liibeck, then the possession 
of the Grand Duke of Oldenburg. Despite all changes in musi- 
cal taste, Weber stiil retains a worthy place among composers of 
the first rank. His life was no exception to the proverbial tur- 
bulency of the artistic career. In fact, he was born in the very 
lap of Unrest. His father was of a fitful, unstable temperament, 
and led a sorry sort of life for those who were dependent upon 
him. 

This father, Franz Anton von Weber, whose elder brother's 
daughter married Mozart, was at one time an officer in the army of 
the Palatinate, became the Minister of Finance to the Elector of 
Cologne, then musical director to the Prince Bishop of Eutin, 
and finally controlled a company of strolling actors. His first 
wife was Maria Anna von Fumetti, daughter of the Court Finan- 
cial Councillor at Cologne. She, poor woman, pined away under 
the sufferings caused to a sensitive nature by the erratic foibles 
and follies of her husband. Two years the widower waited, and 
then, in his fiftieth year, he married a girl of sixteen, Genofeva 
von Brenner. Carl Maria was the issue of this marriage, and 
with patient tenderness the fond mother guarded the infant from 
the evil influences inseparable from the strolling life they led. For 
thirteen years she bore her burthen and then in sorrow laid it 
down. 

His father’s sister, Adelheid, now took the motherless boy 
under her solicitous care and nurtured the musical talent which 
he had shown. In Hildburghausen he enjoyed the instruction 
on the piano of Heuschkel, conductor of the orchestra of Duke 
Friedrich of Meiningen. In 1798 he was the pupil of Michael 
Haydn, at Salzburg, and though but twelve years of age com- 
posed six fugues, which were published in Salzburg. The next 
year was marked by the production of his first opera, ‘‘ Die 
Macht der Liebe und des Weins.” He also wrote in 1799 a 





mass, three pianoforte sonatas, six violin trios, a number of four- 
part songs and some miscellaneous studies in variations. 

At about this time Weber and his father were lured into the 
publishing business. The discovery of lithography by Senne- 
felder, of Munich, attracted their attention and they entered upon 
a series of experiments for the purpose of improving upon his 
methods. The first outcome of their labors was the publication 
of the ‘‘Six Variations for Piano, No. 1.” In 1800 they re- 
moved to Freiberg, in Saxony, intending there to develop the 
business which they had entered upon. But their resources were 
soon exhausted. It was here and in this year also that Weber 
composed his opera, ‘‘ Das Waldmidchen,” which was placed on 
the stage at Chemnitz in October, 1800, and later on at several 
other places. 

Returning to Salzburg, Weber in 1801 composed the two-act 
comic opera of ‘* Peter Schmoll and His Neighbors,” which was 
in the following year presented on the stage at Augsburg. He 
now made a musical journey, accompanied by his father, to 
Leipsic, Hamburg and Holstein, concluding finally in 1803 with 
a visit to Vienna, where he zealously pursued his musical studies 
under Abbé Vogler. During this time he composed but little, 
confining himself to ,ballads, studies and variations. Through 
Vogler’s intervention he procured the position of musical direc- 
tor at Breslau, assuming its duties in the fall of 1804, and fulfill- 
ing them until the end of the year, when, at the invitation of 
Prince Eugene, of Wirtemberg, he went to Carlsruhe. From 
there he was called shortly to the court of Louis, of Wiirtemberg, 
at Ludwigsburg, near Stuttgart. Here he served in the capacity 
of secretary, played the part of cavalier to his heart’s content, 
and being soon joined by his father came near the brink of utter 
demoralization by his follies of dissipation and loose financial 
habits. Happily war broke up this disreputable mode of exist- 
ence, and he proceeded to Darmstadt in 1810, where he formed 
the acquaintance of Meyerbeer, with whom he prosecuted his 
studies under Vogler again. ‘* Silvana” received its first presen- 
tation at Frankfurt in September, and this introduced him to 
Karoline Brandt, the prima donna, who was to exert an influence 
so beneficent over him, and finally, after stress and storm, to be- 
come his wife. In November of this year he completed ‘* Abu 
Hassan,” a one-act opera. 

Now he made another more extended musical tour to the larger 
cities of Germany and Switzerland. From 1813 to 1816 he con- 
ducted the opera at Prague, and began to receive notable recog- 
nition. In 1814 he attracted widespread attention by his stirring 
and spirited musical setting to Kérner’s war lyrics. After the 
battle of Waterloo this repute was heightened by his great can- 
tata, ‘‘ Kampf und Sieg.” At the end of the year 1816, when 
but thirty years of age, he proceeded to Dresden to take charge 
of the conflict which was beginning on behalf of German opera 
against the Italian, which had the prestige of court patronage. 
The struggle was long and the victory doubtful, though German 
music held its own ; but it required the virile power of Meyerbeer 
to pave the way for final success. But Weber's name must ever 
be associated with this momentous struggle, one of the latest 
phases of which has been presented in this country during the last 
few years. 

In 1817 Weber began work on “ Der Freischiitz,” in conjunc- 
tion with Johann Friedrich Kind, who prepared the libretto. 
This story had already occurred to him in conversation with his 
friend Dusch as early as 1810, as a desirable subject for a grand 
opera. The composition was completed in 1820. Immediately 
thereafter he wrote the exquisite music for Wolff's ‘‘ Preciosa.” 
This latter piece was produced in Berlin on the 15th of March, 
1821, and met with great and enduring success. It led to the 
most eager expectation of Weber’s great work, ‘‘ Der Freischiitz,”’ 
which was placed upon the stage at Berlin, June 18, 1821. This 
brilliant romantic opera, with its wealth of instrumentation, its de- 
licious melodies and its exquisite overture, took Berlin by storm, 
and soon had the world for an audience. Seldom has an opera 
won such immediate recognition. In 1824 there were nine ver- 
sions of this work given in London at the same time, at as many 
different theatres. The sixty-five years that have passed since its 
first presentation have but little diminished its popularity. 

In “ Euryanthe,” completed in 1823 forthe Vienna Opera- 
House, we have the result of unbridled romanticism. Weber him- 
self conducted the performance ; but not even the affluence of 
sweet and delicate melody could overcome the burden of turgid 
exaggeration in the story. It is, however, like the best of 
Weber’s work, by the nature of its structure, by the homogeneous- 
ness of its parts, a worthy prelude to the new movement in Ger- 
man dramatic music. 

On a plane, midway between ‘‘ Euryanthe” and ‘* Der Freis- 
chiitz” stands ‘‘Oberon,” which was produced in response to a 
call received in the beginning of the year 1824, from London, 
whither Weber went, despite the suffering he endured on account 
of sickness, in the year 1826. On the 8th of March he conducted 
a performance of ‘‘ Freischiiiz’”’ at the Covent Garden Theatre. 
On April 12 ‘‘ Oberon” was first heard, and the applause was tu- 
multuous. He was given a benefit on the 26th of May, but it 
cost him a struggle to go through with his task. At last, disease 
in the form of throat and lung disorders overpowered him, and he 
died on the 5thof June, 1826, at the age of thirty-nine years and 
six months, He breathed his last in the house of Sir George 
Smart, whose guest he was during his London season. His re- 
mains were interred in the Roman Catholic church, Moorfields. 
His body was, however, in 1844 removed to Dresden, and a me- 
morial statue, by Rietschel, was placed in front of the Dresden 
Theatre in 1860. 

Great as is Weber’s recognized position in the sphere of oper- 
atic production, there is nearly as exalted a plane upon which to 





place him as a composer of what may be classed under the gen- 
eral term of chamber music. Sonatas of a modest scope, can- 
tatas, concert pieces for piano and violin, and innumerable varia- 
tions, constitute a mass of musical composition which, even 
without his more pretentious operatic work, would have secured 
for him a lastin, universal reputation. The nature of his work 
was essentially popular, as distinguished from the technically dif- 
ficult for the edification of virtuosi. Liszt has contributed much 
to the diffusion of a knowledge of and love for this class of 
Weber’s work. 

Of Weber as a man it is best to say little, and even that little 
should be confined to pleading in his behalf that he was the off- 
spring of his father and the product of his environment, against 
which he battled manfully, and finally with success, through the 
influence of his noble wife. The baleful power of the court at 
Wiirtemburg, of Gretchen Ling, and that detestable Thérése, was 
at last all cast aside and the promise of a newer and better life 
under the benign auspices of the kindly, gentle and wise Lina 
was beginning to dawn. with hopeful beneficence when death 
stepped in and blighted all. 

Weber’s ‘‘ Hinterlassene Schriften,” edited by Karl Theodor 
Winkler (why does everybody still persist in calling him by his 
pseudonym, ‘‘ Th. Hill ?”), were published in 1828, and include 
an autobiography written in 1818, and a list of compositions, 
also prépared by Weber himself in 1823. Jahns produced a 
biography published in Berlin in 1873. Weber’s son Max pre- 
pared an authoritative life, which still remains the standard, 
issued at Leipsic, in 1864, in three volumes, a translation of 
which, by Palgrave Simpson, has appeared in London. 

It is strange, indeed, that the musical world has taken no steps 
to celebrate fitly so epochal a date as this, the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of the great composer. The only note 
which seems thus far to have been taken of the event is the 
preparation, by Dr. Adolph Kohut, of a ‘*‘ Weber Gedenkbuch,” 
which has just appeared at Leipsic. It would appear to those 
who love music, and to those who are proud of the achievements 
of this century, that some tribute of remembrance should be paid 
to one who took so worthy a share in the development of the 
noble representative art as Karl Maria von Weber. 


FOREICN NOTES. 


....Eugene d’Albert will give a series of piano recitals at 
St. Petersburg this winter. 

....The whole tetralogy of Wagner’s “ Ring des Nibel- 
ungen” is being performed at Leipsic during the present month. 

...‘f Bluette,” a comic opera in three acts, words by 
Arthur Porte and Henri Gillet, music by L. Mayeur, is to be 
produced at the Royal Theatre, at the Hague, toward Christmas. 

.-+. The sixty-fourth musical festival of the Lower Rhine 
is announced to take place in Whitsun week next year, at Diissel- 
dorf, the conductors being Herr Julius Tausch, of that town, 
and Dr. Hans Richter. 

....We have been requested to state that Mr. Lacey 
Baker, late organist and choirmaster at St. Paul’s (American) 
Church, in Rome, has been nominated an Associate of the Royal 
Academy of Saint Cecilia of that capital. 

...-A cable dispatch from Rome, dated 18th inst., states 
that the Chamber of Deputies has voted in favor of the removal 
of the remains of Rossini from the cemetery of Pére la Chaise, in 
Paris, to the Santa Croce Church, in Florence. 

...».Mr, J. H. Mapleson has engaged Covent Garden 
Theatre for a spring season of Italian opera, commencing in 
March, 1887. Most of the singers who appeared during his 
provincial tour will be included in the London company. 

.... The vocal score of Mr. Frederic Corder’s new opera, 
“‘ Nordisa,” will be published by Messrs. Forsyth Brothers, of 
Manchester and London. The music is said to be tuneful and 
not too elaborate in its instrumental treatment. The libretto has 
been written by Mr. F. Corder himself from a once popular 
French vaudeville, and it is understood that Mr. Carl Rosa is to 
put the piece on the stage in the most effective fashion. 

....According to some interesting reminiscences of Mo- 
zart, recently printed in the Neue Zeitschrift fir Musik, the 
author of the libretto of ‘‘ Die Zauberfléte”” was a runaway stu- 
dent from the University of Halle, named Giesecke, who earned 
a precarious livelihood as a chorus singer in the theatre at Vienna, 
conducted by Schikaneder. The story of the book, it is added, is 
based upon Wieland’s ‘‘ Lulu,” and Schikaneder’s share in it 
amounts to some alterations here and there, and to the addition 
of those odd personalities, Papageno and Papagena, Heretofore 
he has always been credited with the authorship of the entire 
libretto. 

...-A pupil of Liszt relates the following anecdote: “On 
One occasion master and several of us from Weimar were spend- 
ing the evening out at Berka with Ferdinand David, of Leipsic, 
who had taken lodgings there for the summer. David desired to 
try a new composition through with the master. ‘You will find 
the piano part.’ said he, as he touched the music with his bow, 
‘very difficult.’ We all felt indignation at David’s arrogance, 
but master said nothing. The piece began with a broad, majestic 
movement; the piano part grew more and more brilliant. Da- 
vid’s face changed expression as though some important fact 
were dawning upon him, and finally he stopped playing alto- 
gether. ‘ Why,’ he gasped, ‘he is playing the violin part, too!’ 
Master continued without noticing the mortified violinist, and 
with orchestral effect brought the piece to a magnificent close, 
It was a rebuke that David could never forget,” 
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EMIL SAVUER.—Among the number of rising young 
pianists at present occupying the attention of musical Germany, 
none has beea advancing more rapidly and steadily in public 
favor than Emil Sauer, whose picture adorns the front page of 
this number of THE MusicaL Courier. This young artist, who 
may be heard here ere long, has just given two concerts in Ber- 
lin, and not only has he met with the greatest success on the 
part of the public, but also earned the unanimous praise of the 
Berlin musical critics. Our esteemed contemporary the Berlin 
Boersen Courier says of the first of these concerts : 

The program consisted of three concertos and t’)- selection as well as the 
performance gave unalloyed joy to the listener. Sauer played Rubinsteia’s 
brilliant E flat concerto, Chopin's concert allegro, op. 46, which has been so 
skillfully arranged for piano and orchestra by Nicodé, and the genial and 
eflective concerto in B flat, minor, by Tschaikowski. Emil Sauer showed 
himself in all three of these selections as a most eminent pianist. His technic 
surmounts the most tremendous difficulties with apparent ease, his energetic and 

fiery, yet always poetic conception and delivery keeps the listener captive from 
beginning to the end, and his power is simply marvelous. His performance may 
be designated as perfect and worthy of the highest praise, and the public 
seemed to be of our opinion, as they applauded the young artist most enthu- 
siastically and insisted on an encore, 

The Boersen Courier mentions that Mr. Sauer was assisted in 
the attainment of his artistic successes by the noble, broad-toned 
grand piano of the celebrated firm of Rud. Ibach Sohn, of Bar- 
men, which was used at these concerts and which our contempo- 
rary calls the finest instrument of that firm which was ever heard 
at Berlin. 

WINKELMANN,.— Winkelmann, the great tenor of the 
Vienna Court Opera, will shortly appear as a ‘‘ guest” of the 
Berlin Court Opera. His roles will be Lohengrin, Tannhduser, 
Walter Stolzing and Manrico. 


DENGREMONT.—Maurice Dengremont, the young violin 
virtuoso, recently gave a concert at Leipsic which was neither a 
financial not an artistic success. The criticisms of the Leipsic 
papers speak harshly of the young artist, who is another one of 
the ‘‘ wonder children” spoiled by early adulation and a constant 
appearance before the public at a time when the boy ought to 
have been occupied with serious studies. 

MENDELSSOHN QUINTET CLUB.—The Washington (D.C.) 
Post says: ‘‘ The audience which gathered last night at the Con- 
gregational Church to listen to this well-known organization, filled 
every seat and overflowed into the choir gallery and the aisles. 
The concert proved that the judgmentof the immense throng had 
not been misplaced. To say a word of praise seems almost su- 
perfluous. The work of the quintet in the concerted numbers 
was marked by a precision, evenness and delicate shading that 
left nothing to be desired. Indeed, a column of criticism can be 
summed up in the single statement that each of the performers 
is himself a solo artist. Miss Alice Ryan, the vocal soloist of 
the evening, has a sweet but not powerful mezzo-soprano voice 
which is not calculated to arouse enthusiasm. William Schade 
proved himself to be an exquisite flute-player, whose notes are full 
of liquid mellowness and whose technique is superb, Mr. Mar- 
quardt is a violinist whose work deserves the highest praise, but 
the artist par eacellence of the evening was without doubt the 
‘cellist, Louis Blumenberg. In the Hungarian caprice by Dunk- 
ler he displayed a command over his instrument, an ability to re- 
veal its richest tones and gave evidence of a depth of feeling which 
places him in the very foremost rank of ’cello players. For an 
encore he gave a ‘Cradle Song,’ also by Dunkler, and this, 
played pianissimo, was, with its accompaniment, the very perfec- 
tion of playing. As its last notes died away the intense stillness 
which pervaded the edifice lasted for an appreciable moment be- 
fore the audience recovered from its spell and began to give some 
expression of its feeling in vigorous applause.” Of Mr. Louis 
Blumenberg the National Republican, of the same city, says: 
**Mr. Louis Blumenberg, the violoncellist, who is probably the 
greatest performer on that instrument now before the American 
public, which is equal to saying that he is one of the greatest 
‘cello players in the world, scored a decided success in his solo, 
a Hungarian caprice, by Dunkler. His tone is rich and full, 
while every phrase is rounded in the most perfect manner.” 

VERDI.—The Rzforma, of Rome, announces that Verdi 
has expressly stipulated with the editor Ricordi, of Milan, that 
the right to represent his new opera, ‘‘ Otello,” shall not be con- 
ceded to the managers of any lyrical theatre in which the normal 
diapason is not adopted. This is a curious proviso, and it re- 
mains to be seen whether the composer or the entrepreneur will 
have to give way when the tug of war comes. If the maestro had 
made a stipulation in respect to the language in which his operas 
are to be sung it might have prevented a peculiar performance of 
** Aida” which took place recently in Buda-Pesth. The soprano 
sang in Polish, the contralto in Italian and the tenor in Hungarian. 

BERLIOZ.—Mr. Alexandre, the executor of Berlioz, has 
written to Le 7emps to announce that on the 8th of next March, 
the anniversary of the composer’s death, the new monument 
erected over his tomb will be inaugurated. Mr. Alexandre also 
states that a Berlioz prize is to be founded at the Paris Institute. 

DicBy BELL.—Mr. Digby Bell, the popular comedian, of 
comic opera companies, makes the following honest confession : 
** Put me down, also, as one educated for grand, and gone comic 
operawards. When I went abroad I expected to spend $1,000 
and study a year, and then return to astonish my friends at the 
Academy, New York. I spent $6,000, stayed five years, and 
have not sung at the Academy yet. I was to have been a dash- 

ing grand opera baritone, and I ama light opera comedian, I 





used to have a pretty good voice in those days, but comedy busi- 
ness would rub the bloom off a steam calliope. However, I am 
fairly successful as a comedian, and I ought to be satisfied.”. 


CONRIED’s NosE.—During a hot day one year ago last 
August Col. John A. McCaull, the theatrical manager, and Hein- 
rich Conried had a little tiff in the lobby of the Casino, of which 
the pretty Louise Montague was said to have been the cause. 
Somehow or other words quickly changed to blows, and almost 
before he knew it the doughty colonel had punched his fellow- 
manager in the nose. Conried then sued Colonel McCaull for 
$2,000 damages. The case was called for trial before Judge 
Ehrlich in the City Court, but the defendant did not put in an ap- 
pearance and the case went on without him. A verdict of $750 
was awarded to the plaintiff. 


GERTRUDE GRISWOLD.—The American debut of Miss 
Gertrude Griswold, the new operatic star, and niece of Bret 
Harte, took place at the Chicago Opera-House on Monday night, 
when the John A. McCaull Company produced ‘‘Don Cesar” 
for the first time this season. Miss Griswold played MMaritana, 
with Mr. Perugini in the title-role. The new aspirant for Amer- 
ican commendation and favor is about twenty-five years of age, 
with soft brown eyes, a well-shaped mouth and a good form. 
She entered the Paris Conservatoire under the professional care 
of Mr. Barbot. At the end of the second year, when the names 
were read out, she found that instead of taking first, as she had 
hoped, she was only the first of the four accessits. Thereupon 
she declined to go upon the stage to receive her accessit. The 
vast audience, which had caught on to the drift of affairs, sym- 
pathized with the fair American, and when she left by the stage 
door there was an immense crowd to give her an ovation. The 
next day her name was struck off the list, but it was subsequently 
reinstated, and the following year she gained the first prize. She 
was the only American who had been similarly recognized by the 
Conservatoire. It was arranged that she should make her debut 
as Ophelia at the Grand Opera-House, but at the last moment 
her predecessor, inspired by jealousy, decided to retain her place, 
and it was not until ten months later that she compelled Manager 
Vaucorbeil to arrange her debut. 

A TRIBUTE TO MISS JUCH.—Miss Emma Juch, who 
appeared as soloist at last Saturday’s Brooklyn Philharmonic 
Concert, and who is to remain here until the National Opera 
Company is to perform in Brooklyn, said to an interviewer : 


“I came to New York expressly to fill this engagement. I have not re- 
signed from the National Opera Company, and have no intention of doing 
$0, or severing my connection with the organization in any shape or manner. 
1 intend to join the company when it reaches Brooklyn, and expect to sing 
my parts during the engagement. My relations are and always have been of 
the most harmonious kind with every one of my colleagues. I left Chicago 
last Tuesday, and to-day received this marked paper. You can read the 
complimentary notice.” 

The marked article was acard from Pauline L’Allemand, Jessie-Bartlett 
Davis, Laura Moore, Cornelia Van Zanten and Bertha Pierson, as follows: 

“ We have been greatly astonished at the statement made by De Vivo, the 
P | repr: ive of Mrs. Fursch-Madi, and feel that we cannot listen 
to any such impertinent and untruthful remarks as he directs against our 
worthy colleague and esteemed friend, Emma Juch, without answering what 
is so unprofessional and malicious. We desire to say for Miss Juch’s benefit, 
in the interest of truth, that we always found her to be the most amiable, kind 
and unselfish of colleagues, our friend personally and artistically, and also the 
staunch friend and well-wisher of Mrs. Fursch-Madi. We, who have been 
brought into direct contact with Miss Juch and have often been eye witnesses 
to the most charming attentions and kindnesses bestowed by her upon Mrs, 
Fursch-Madi—who is never brought into artistic conflict with Miss 
Juch—are surprised and shocked that De Vivo should permit himself to 
utter, circulate and publish such untruthful and malicious words about Miss 
Juch as have been openly and publicly used by him this week, to the in- 
tended detriment of Miss Juch, This statement is made without the knowl- 
edge of Miss Juch, who has been so deeply wronged without sense or 
reason,” 

Mr. Louis MAAS’S NEXT CONCERTS.—Mr. Louis Maas 
will give the first of four chamber concerts next Tuesday evening, 
December 28, at Miller Hall, Boston. The three following con- 
certs will take place, one each in January, February and March, 
Mr. Maas will be assisted by Franz Kneisel, violinist ; Emanuel 
Fiedler, violinist ; Louis Svecenski, viola, and Fritz Giese, ’cellist. 
The program of the first concert consists of Mozart’s G minor 
quartet, Beethoven's piano sonata, op. 31, No. 2, D minor, and 
Joachim Raff's A minor quintet, op. 107. 





PATTI.—Patti will sing in Mexico on the 31st inst., and 
the advance sale has been very large. It has been concluded by 
the management, however, to give there Italian opera instead of 
concerts, and consequently the wardrobe for the mounting of 
* Linda,” ‘* Barbiere,” ‘* Favorita” and ‘‘ Trovatore” has been 
ordered here in New York from that excellent and well-known 
costumer, Dazian. Besides these four complete operas, the same 
excerpts from ‘‘ Faust,” ‘* Martha” and “* Semiramide ” will be 
given in Mexico that have been heard here. 


CATENHUSEN.—That excellent musician and conductor, 
Mr. Ernst Catenhusen, gave, at Milwaukee, Wis., an interesting 
Weber concert on last Saturday night, the day of the centennial 
anniversary of that great composer’s birthday. The Milwaukee 
Musical Society interpreted, among other things, under Mr. Caten- 
husen’s spirited guidance, the overtures to the three greatest of 
Weber's operas and choruses, ‘* Liitzow’s Chase” and ‘‘ Sword 
Song.” The Milwaukee Sentinel says : 

The entire concert under Mr, Catenhusen’s excellent direction passed off 
in a manner of which the members of this veteran association may feel proud 
During the intermission, Mrs. Catenhusen recited a festival poem, in the Ger- 
man language, by E. A. Ziindt, thirty years ago a of Milwauk 





and favorably known in theatrical and literary circles throughout the country. 
The poem is a masterly production, and Mrs, Catenhusen read it with intel- 
ligence and feeling. At the close she was rewarded with enthusiastic ap- 
plause, 





chosen conductor also of the newly-organized Chicago Amateur 
Orchestra, and he intends to give six concerts with the new or- 
chestra during the present season. 





A Few Events in Boston. 

HE wonderful city of Boston can boast of an un- 
usual number of competent musical critics, but by general 
consent Mr. Bacon, of the Boston Herald, is excluded from the 
list. If not by general consent, he is at least excluded by his 
own consent, because he proves that he is no musical critic. In 
order to show that this is no mere ifse dixit, we will take Mr. 

Bacon’s own language as an evidence of his incompetency. 

It will be remembered that THE MusIcAL Courier of last 
Wednesday gave positive evidence that Mr. Bacon attributed the 
most famous piano compositions of Liszt to Mr. Louis Maas. 
Last Thursday Mrs. Steininger-Clark gave a piano recital in Bos- 
ton. Some of the numbers were for piano solo, some for piano 
and ’cello and they consisted of airs and variations from ‘* Judas 
Maccabeus,” the ‘* Magic Flute,” &c. 

Here are extracts from Mr. Bacon’s remarks in the Herald : 

‘* The faultlessly clear, clean presentations of the several varia- 
tions of the day gave great satisfaction.” And again: ‘‘In the 
presentation of the selections for piano and cello.” In his re- 
marks on the tenth Symphony concert, which took place last 
Saturday, Mr. Bacon is equally felicitous. Mr. Gericke was ill and 
Mr. Carl Zerrahn conducted in his stead. Mr. Rafael Joseffy 
was the soloist and played Beethoven’s fourth concerto, the one 
in G major. Berlioz’s orchestral arrangement of Weber's ‘* Invi- 
tation 4 la Dance” was one of the numbers and here is Mr. Ba- 
con’s language verbatim : 

‘* The ‘ Invitation to Dance’ was as effectively presented.” And 
speaking of the performance, he said also in the Sunday Hera/d - 

‘* The admirable fashion in which the evening's program was 
presented.” The stock phrases which Mr, Bacon uses nearly 
every day are known to all the readers of the era/d who are in- 
terested in music. 

Mr. Carl Zerrahn’s conducting in place of Mr. Gericke proved 
how valuable the services of the latter gentleman are to cultured 
musicians. This paper insists that time-beating is not conduct- 
ing or interpreting a musical composition. Those people who 
desire time-beating can listen to conductors such as Mr. Zerrahn, 
Mr. Walter Damrosch and a dozen more. Those who desire 
intelligent conducting in Boston, for instance, will go to Mr, 
Gericke’s concerts—that is, when he conducts. Joseffy played 
with unusual energy, to which the delicacy and refinement of 
touch were not sacrificed. Piano tone was again produced by the 
marvelous technical facilities under Joseffy’s control and the tone 
surprised the whole audience, both on account of its power as well 
as its refined quality. Taking into consideration the ragged, un- 
equal and embarrassing accompaniment of the orchestra under 
Mr. Zerrahn, Joseffy gave an extraordinary exhibition of piano 
virtuosity and poetic interpretation. 








HOME NEWS. 








The pupils of Mr. Jaques Woloff gave their second 
operatic concert at Steinway Hall last Saturday night. 

Miss Annie Lampman, pianiste, and Mr. F, 
Boucher, violinist, of Ottawa, are invited to play at the Conven- 
tion of Music Teachers in Toronto on December 28, 29 and 30. 
Four Christmas concerts, with extremely interesting 
programs, are being given this week by the Eureka College Con- 
servatory under the direction of Prof. W. Waugh Lauder, at the 
College Chapel, Eureka, Ill. 

——Emma Abbott will open at the Baldwin, San Fran- 
cisco, January 10, and promises several novelties during her next 
season. She is said to be surrounded by an unusually strong 
company, and the orchestra is under the baton of Achille 
Tomasi. 

——“ The Messiah ” will be sung at the second rehearsal 
and concert of the Oratorio Society, to be held at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera-House on Wednesday afternoon and Thursday evening 
of next week. The soloists will be Miss Lehmann, Miss Emily 
Winant, Dr. F. Mandeville and Mr. von Milde. 

——Mr. Emilio Agramonte’s second vocal and instrumental 
recital will be given at Chickering Hall this afternoon. The solo- 
ists who will interpret the interesting program of the occasion 
will be Mrs. Isidora Martinez, Anna Bulkley-Hills, Madeline 
Schiller and Messrs. Jules Jordan and Franz Remmertz. 

——The National Opera Company opens its Brooklyn 
engagement at the Academy of Music in that city on next Mon- 
day night with ‘‘ The Huguenots.” On the following evening 
‘* Faust” will be sung. Wednesday the bill will be ‘‘ Alda ;” 
Thursday, “ Galathée” and ‘‘ Bal Costumé” ballet; Friday, 
“ Lohengrin ;” Saturday afternoon, “‘ The Flying Dutchman,” 
and Saturday evening, ‘‘ The Marriage of Jeannette ” and the 
** Sylvia” ballet. 

Mrs. Matilde Ellison, who has been known in local 
musical circles for a number of years, is to make her future home 
in New York city. The change will permit Mrs. Ellison to en- 
joy greater musical advantages and offer a larger field for her 
ability as a vocalist. During the years she has spent in Buffalo 
she has been identified with many musical projects, in all of 
which she has been an energetic worker, leaving a pleasant 
record among her friends. Mrs. Ellison takes with her many 

















As we had occasion to state last week, Mr. Catenhusen has been 


sincere wishes for her success in her new home,—Buffalo Courier, 
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——Max Treuman sang with much success at a chamber- 
. music concert in Baltimore last Saturday evening. 

——tThe free National Conservatory of Music‘of America 
will hold its next entrance examinations on the 4th and 5th prox. 

—Gustav Kobbé, musical editor of the Mal and Ex- 
press, has been suffering with malaria. He is still confined to his 
house, 

Route of the Mendelssohn Quintet Club: To-day, 
Danville, N. Y ; 23, Rochester ; 24, Warsaw ; 25, Palmyra ; 27, 
Jamestown ; 28, Akron, Ohio ; 30, Columbus, Ohio. 

—~Gottlieb Federlein, conductor of the Cincinatti May 
Festival Chorus, has resigned and has returned to this city. Mr 
Federlein is bitter against Theodore Thomas, alleging that the 
latter has misrepresented musical affairs in Cincinnati. Arthur 
Mees will conduct the ‘‘ Messiah’ at Cincinnati in place of Mr. 
Federlein. 

——A Monday cablegram from London says: “ The 
French opera season at Her Majesty’s Theatre ends with a row 
among the artists. Mrs. Devries, Mrs. Galli Marie and Mr. 
Vergnet have thrown up their engagements and returned to Paris, 
after quarreling with the manager. Lawsuits are now impending 
on both sides.” 

——wMr. Max Heinrich, from the Metropolitan Opera- 
House (by kind permission of Mr. Edmund C, Stanton), and Mr. 
Emanuel Moor, the Hungarian pianist, announce a series of four 
classical piano and song recitals, at which the works of the best 
masters will be interpreted. The recitals will take place on the 
evenings of Saturday. January 8, 15 and 22, and one matinee on 
the afternoon of Tuesday, January 25, at three o'clock, at Chick- 
ering Hall. 

——aA Monday evening dispatch from Milwaukee stated 
trat.fifty more of the chorus and thirty more of the ballet of the 
National Opera Company had been dismissed in that city on ac- 
count of the smallness of the stage. Fifteen discharged em- 
ployees and ex-stage manager Parry, of the National Opera Com- 
pany, arrived here on Monday. Mr. Leumane, a tenor of the 
company, who sang minor roles in ‘‘ Lakmé” and the ‘‘ Flying 
Dutchman,” has also been dismissed. 

—Mr. Albert E. Greenhalgh and Miss L. Frankie Smith 
were married on Tuesday, December 7. Mr. Lawton, the tenor, 
and Miss Henrietta Beebe, the soprano, were married on Decem- 
ber14. Mr. Gerrit Smith, the organist, happened to call at 
Miss Beebe's residence on the morning of the wedding and, not 
being aware of the event, asked Miss Beebe whether he could see 
her about an engagement. Miss Beebe said: ‘‘ Well, Mr. 
Smith, if you'll kindly excuse me, I’ve only been married about 
three minutes, come again and we'll arrange matters.” 


———The funeral of Mr. G. Operti, the musical composer 
and director, who died in Leadville on December 7, was held at 
ten’o’clock last Thursday morning from the Church of the Trans- 
figuration, in East Twenty-ninth-st., near Fifth-ave. The Rev. 

. George H. Houghton, the rector, assisted by the Rev. Gilbert 

~ Underhill, read the Episcopal burial service. The remains 
were contained in a rosewood casket, with heavy silver mountings 
and two elaborate silver plates, one contributed by the Musical 
Union of Leadville and the other by the Actors’ Fund of this 
city. As the casket was borne back to the hearse after the ser- 
vices, a band of volunteers, under the leadership of Mr. Cappa, 
played a dirge. The pall-bearers were W. C. Bowron, Jesse Wil- 
l:ams, Harry Widmer, Charles Wernig, F.W. Ceaulig, F. X. Dil- 
ler, John Braham and C, A. Cappa. Among the others present 
were Mrs. Operti, widow of Mr. Operti ; his son Albert, wife and 
daughter ; Harold Fosburg, J. Travis Quigg, Harry Pearson and 
George Herbert. The interment was in the Actors’ Fund plot in 
the Evergreens Cemetery. 
Mr. I. V. Flagler, the excellent organist, assisted by 
Miss Belle White, soprano ; A. Howard Garrett, tenor, and L, D. 
Leach, organist, gave an organ recital at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Auburn, N. Y., on last Monday night, when the follow- 
ing interesting program was rendered : 
Sonata No. 9, in C minor Gustav Merkel 
Larghetto, from second symphony..........-+++s+seeeeeees L. van Beethoven 
Tenore solo, ** Good Cheer” ... Alexander 
Mr. A. Howard Garrett. 

Cometad overture (mew)..... 6.05. ceccccwsccdeced decdidecsiuwess 1. V. Flagler 
Variations on ** God Save the King”’..........0006 cesseceeeeeewes A. Hesse 
Mr, L. D. Leach, Jr. 

I so bc eta) io cbine cb Uiewin bade dacdaude Meet ctnedah esl I. V. Flagler 

Grand Offertoire, op. 8 (new) 


Soprano solo, “I Will Extol Thee,”’ from the oratorio of 
Sir Michael Costa 


Otto Floersheim 

Variations on an American Air (mew), ..... 2... 60+ -seececscneees I, V. Flagler 
Josef Rheinberger 

Gounod 

—wWeare glad to learn of the success of Henry Hey- 
man’s chamber-music soirees at San Francisco, The Zvening 
Bulletin says in regard to it: The first of Henry Heyman’s 
chamber-music recitals occurred at Pioneer Hall last evening. 
Musically and in point of attendance the season was opened 
auspiciously. The hall was well filled by a large and musical 
audience. There were three soloists—Mrs. Emile Marins, whose 
clear soprano voice and pleasing method occasioned a recall after 
the first number; Emile Knell, violoncello, who played appre- 
ciatively and with an excellent exhibition of technic a ‘* Caprice 
Hongrois,” by Dunkler, which was also rewarded by a recall, and 
Hugo Mansfeldt, who was similarly complimented. The quar- 
tet, led by Mr. Heyman, performed Haydn’s quartet, op. 76, No. 
2; ‘* Die Schéne Miillerin,” by Raff, and a melodious quintet by 





Jadassohn for piano and strings, assisted in the latter by Mr. 
Mansfeldt. Thé program was of enjoyable length, with the 
several recalls mentioned. The quartet declined to respond to 
encore pieces, although it would have pleased the audience to 
hear the Raff number and other movements repeated. The con- 
cert was a success, and gives promise of a pleasant and merito- 
rious season. 

——The program for to-morrow night’s first Anton Seidl 
concert at concert at Steinway Hall reads as follows : 


Symphony, No. 7, in A, Op. 92.......2eeceereeeecreneereee L. van Beethoven 
Orchestra. 
Concerto for piano, No. 1, in E flat 
Miss Adele Aus der Ohe. 
“ Siegfried’s Death and Funeral March,” * Die Gétterdim- 
NE peckece bees Richard Wagner 


Richard Wagner 


Mr, Albert Niemann, 
“* Mazeppa,”’ symphonic poem 
Orchestra, 
The following card has been received from the 
American Opera Company : 
To the Associated Press: 

The fact that malicious dispatches continue to be sent out from both New 
York and Chicago forces me to ask you as a matter of justice to make the 
following explicit denials and statements: Miss de Gillert, principal dancer, 
has not been dismissed; Miss Carozzi, principal dancer, has not been dis- 
missed ; Miss Vio, principal dancer, has not been dismissed. Miss de Gillert, 
Miss Carozzi and Miss Vio danced last evening in the ‘** Bal Costumé’’ bal- 
let, an account of their successful performance appearing. in the local papers 
this morning. No member of the orchestra has been dismissed. Only those 
found to be incompetent after fair trial have been dismissed from the chorus, 
ballet and principals, and these have been returned to New York in the best 
first-class coaches that the Michigan Central and New York Central roads 
afford. Cuarces E, Locke, General Manager. 


Anton Seidl tells in the Word the story of Wag- 
ner’s ‘‘ Centennial March,” which is going to be performed at 
one of the three Seidl concerts, as follows : 


Wagner, Herr Seidl says, often expressed his regret that he had accepted 
the commission from the ladies of Philadelphia, because he could not grasp 
the spirit of the subject he wished to illustrate in music. He was astonished 
and flattered at the magnificence of the sum offered to him, which was more 
than he had received up to that time for the whole of his operas from Ger- 
man music publishers. But he determined to compose the march. For a 
long time, however, he was unable to get any musical themes to work upon, 
He knew nothing of American history or of the national melodies of the 
country, with the exception of ‘* America,’’ which he knew was the same as 
the Prussian and English national hymns. But something came to him at 
last. One day, after taking his accustomed walk in the beautiful surround- 
ings of the old city, he was returning to the city, when he had to pass 
through a very narrow and gloomy alley-way which ends in acovered archway 
and leads into the great square or market-place. Walking through the 
darksome alley, his thoughts were occupied with atheme for the march 
which should represent the condition of the country in the dark days when 
the rebellion broke out and when the people were engaged in the daily strug- 
gle against the British. This he held in his mind. Suddenly, while buried 
in thought, he came out through the archway upon the broad market-place, 
which was bathed in clear, soft afternoon sunlight. 

All at once the contrast of the two scenes struck Wagner and another theme 
came into his mind. It was as if he himself had left the bonds and fetters of 
gloom and uncertainty behind and had come into the full radiance of the 
light of freedom and victory. .The contrast he afterwards worked out in the 
“Centennial March.”’ Wagner often spoke of this walk and its results asa 
“lucky accident.” To his friends, when the work was finished, he often 
expressed the fear that the march would not be thoroughly understood, 
especially if the people had not the ‘* Ideengang’’ before them. He had, 
said Mr. Seidl, certain musical phrases that signified the struggle for free- 
dom, .Washington’s call to arms, the incessant battling and finally the tri- 
umph, and at one passage he would always exclaim, ‘* Now comes the society 
of Philadelphia ladies in festal dress, strewing palm branches before the 
great Washington.”’ It is probable, at least Mr. Seid! has it in mind, to 
write a thematic introduction to the ‘*‘ Centennial March,”’ and his memories 
of Wagner’s words concerning its composition and the significance which the 
master himself attached to it, 








Opera in German. 

O more widely diverging criticisms have ap- 
peared in the New York dailies for some time past than 

could be read last Thursday morning when they were treating of 
the previous night's first performance for the present season of 
Wagner’s lovely and poetic music-drama ‘‘ Lohengrin.” The 
cause for this disparity of opinion must be found in the fact that 
the performance as a whole was one of unequal merits, some of 
the artists concerned in it being simply superb and others being 
entirely unsatisfactory, and thus the critics may have been 
swayed in their judgment by the unevenness of the performance. 
We, however, have to acknowledge that we have seldom, if ever, 
heard a more spirited and enthusiastic performance of ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin” than was the one of last Wednesday night, and the entire 
audience, which was large, despite the bad state of the weather, 
evidently agreed with our judgment, for after each of the three 
acts it insisted upon repeated and most enthusiastic recalls of the 
artists concerned. Of these, Albert Niemann’s Lohengrin de- 
serves the foremost mention, for it proved to be an artistic suc- 
cess of most pronounced type. We doubt if Niemann at any 
time during the last twenty years has been in better voice than 
he was last Wednesday night. A glorious youthful charm and 
freshness seemed to be for the time being restored to his powerful 
and beautiful vocal organ. His singing on that memora- 
ble occasion was indeed a revelation even to the great 
tenor’s most ardent admirers and the fine condition kept 
up through the entire evening’s most arduous perform- 
ance.. Of Niemann’s histrionic conception of the part 
nothing can be said that would be too high praise. He per- 
vades the role from the beginning to the end with a nobility and 
dignity such as it behoves the Knight of the Holy Grail to be 
possessed of, but such as is rarely, if ever, seen on the operatic 
stage. His behavior during the trying fight scene of the first act 





and the final of the second as well as of the third act is simply 
magnificent. An almost equally high praise, as far as represen- 
tation is concerned, is due Miss Brandt’s impersonation of Ortrud. 
The first act, in which, although she has not a note to sing, she 
yet kept the attention of the entire audience whenever it was not 
riveted upon the central figure of Lohengrin himself, was a fine 
piece of acting and no less impassioned and dramatic was her 
conception and rendering of the role in the second act. Her 
singing was at times equally fine, but in the climaxes the artiste 
developed a tendency to deviate from the pitch in an upward 
direction. The third and last one of the soloists who deserves 
unstinted praise was Max Heinrich, whose singing of the difficult 
measures allotted to the Aera/d was as musical as it was sonor- 
ous and effective. He succeeded in making this part, which is 
often and wrongly considered a secondary one, a most pro- 
nounced feature of the performance and he deserved the liberal 
applause which was bestowed upon his efforts by the connoisseurs 
of the evening. 

Mrs. Herbert Foerster’s Z/sa was what the Germans call ‘‘ nei- 
ther fish nor flesh.” The lady is evidently not at home in the 
dramatic requirements of the role and her singing was not par- 
ticularly effective, though it cannot be said in truth that she sang 
badly. In looks she is a charming woman, but more of the 
Queen of Sheba than of the Zilsa type, of which latter Miss 
Emma Juch is at present the only exponent in this country. The 
King of Mr. Sieglitz was vocally and histrionically not quite 
satisfactory, though the artist evidently took considerable pains to 
do justice to the somewhat thankless part. Worst of all, how- 
ever, was Dr. Basch’s 7e/ramund. His voice is entirely insuffi- 
cient for the part and his acting lacked all the dignity and no- 
bility with which Wagner has endowed the character of this hap- 
less nobleman of Brabant. Chorus and orchestra were very good 
at times, while at others the former showed signs of insufficient 
rehearsals. The performance was most inspiringly conducted by 
Mr. Anton Seidl, who was deservedly called before the foot-lights 
after the last act. The scenery and mise-en-scéne were the same 
as last year, the opening part of the second half of the third act, 
however, requiring too many trumpets being cut. The stage 
management was at fault in sending in Zohengrin’s swan consid- 
erably too late upon the last scene, and for the stupid antic: per- 
formed by that bird during the same. 

The rest of the week was occupied with repetitions of works pre- 
viously criticised in these columns. On Friday night ‘* Faust” 
was again given before a fairly large audience; the Saturday 
matinee brought a fine repetition of ‘* Tannhduser,” which de- 
spite the rain, drew a very large house and on Monday night of 
this week ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde” had its third hearing before one 
of the largest and most enthusiastic audiences of the season. 

To-night the double bill of ‘‘ The Golden Cross” and ‘* The 
Vienna Waltzes” ballet will again be given; on Friday night 
‘* Tristan und Isolde” will be repeated, and at the Christmas 
matinee ‘‘ The Queen of Sheba” may be attended. 








Arion Concert. 

MOST enjoyable concert was given by the Arion 

male chorus singing society, at Steinway Hall, on last 
Sunday night. The spacious hall was crowded up to the second 
gallery and great enthusiasm prevailed all through the evening, 
our German fellow citizens, among them the numerous mem- 
bers of the Arion and their families, insisting on several da capo 
renderings of the club’s contributions to the program. Mr. 
Frank Van der Stucken, the energetic and thoroughly musical 
conductor of the society, had arranged for the occasion a most 
excellent and interesting program, which read as follows : 


Hungarian suite Heinrich Hofmann 


Orchestra, 
Selections from ‘** The Golden Legend”’. .............. 
a, Aria, “* My Redeemer.” 
Mrs. Ann Lankow 


Dudley Buck 


4, Sailors’ song. 
Male chorus and orchestra. 
Violin concerto in E minor...........66...ce0ceee F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Mr, Ovide Mus‘n. 

PD rs ovens aie oases oc 080 droteccveccesseecces F. A. Gevaert 
Male Chorus. 

“ A Child’s Dream” Peter Tschaikowsky 
Johannes Brahms 
eee eA, Rubinstein 
Robert Schumann 


Songs, wes a Be es 
* Fruehlingsnacht”’ 
Mrs. Ann Lankow. 


Introduction and rondo capriccioso seeeee.s-- Camille Saint-Satns 
Mr. Ovide Musin. ° 
Edvard Grieg 

Mr. Franz Remmertz, male chorus and orchestra. 

The finest renderings of the evening were undoubtedly those by 
the Arion male chorus, who sang with a spirit, verve, decision 
and precision which we have rarely heard equaled and never 
heard surpassed by an amateur society. The lively and beautiful 
sailors’ chorus, from Dudley Buck’s ‘‘ Golden Legend,” and the 
exceedingly difficult chorus by Gevaert, were deservedly heartily 
applauded and redemanded. The society has made, under Mr. 
Van der Stucken’s careful training and musicianly conducting, 
most pleasing and satisfactory progress. The final chorus and 
Mr. Remmertz’s solo were equally well and sonorously sung. 

Mr. Musin was in excellent trim, and his rendering of the Men- 
delssohn violin concerto was the best effort this great artist ever 
vouchsafed us. His tone, intonation and execution were fault- 
less, and his conception full of poetry'and meaning. The render- 
ing of the Saint-Saéns number, however, did not quite come up 
to the high expectations raised by the magnificent performance of 
the concerto. 

Mrs, Lankow sang the beautiful aria in E flat from Dudley 
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Buck's work with feeling and agreeable voice; in three songs, 
however, she lacked warmth and expression. They were all 
three taken also at much too slow a tempo. The accompanist 
would do well to practice the accompaniment to Schumann’s 
“ Fruehlingsnacht ” a little before he ever again attempts to per- 
form it in public. 

The orchestra did acceptable work in the rendering of Hof- 
mann’s seldom-heard, but interesting, suite, and in the slow 
movement in A minor from Tschaikowski’s first suite, which, 
though it bears the suggestive title of ‘‘ Child’s Dream,” is but a 
meaningless achievement. 








Mr. Courtney’s Concert. 
HE first of Mr. William Courtney’s “ pupil con- 
certs” for this season took place in Chickering Hall on the 
evening of Tuesday, the 14th inst., with a program which could 
at least lay claim to variety, as it ranged from Vaccai to Dudley 
Buck, taking in Massenet, Lassen and other composers on its 
way. 

Mr. Courtney publishes on his program a list of his own and 
of Mrs. Courtney’s pupils, and this list is so formidable in num- 
ber that the ordinary observer cannot avoid one of two conclu- 
sions—that he is a very easy-going teacher, or that he has most 
unusual physical and mental endurance. Forty-four pupils are 
set down as now actually studying with him. A very brief con- 
sideration will convince anyone that no man can even fretend to 
teach forty-four pupils (most of them taking two lessons a week) 
without greatly saving himself at the expense of thoroughness, 
or without having phenomenal vital power to fall back upon. 
Mrs. Courtney is credited with the more modest number of twenty- 
two—a grand total of sixty-six. Of these sixty-six twenty-eight 
appeared upon the stage as participants in this concert. 

In noticing a performance like this, confessedly a concert of 
pupils still in training, a severe standard of criticism would of 
course be out of place. The several ladies and gentlemen brought 
prominently forward as soloists may be on the road to artistic ex- 
cellence, but they have yet far to travel before reaching that de- 
sirable goal, and it is no discredit to them or their teachers to 
say that their performances are as yet decidedly raw and ama- 
teurish. 

The most satisfactory numbers of the evening were the choral 
ones, the quality of tone being much better than that of the ordi- 
nary chorus ; but want of proper drill was shown both in the at- 
tack, which was ragged, and in the continually uneven subdi- 
visions of time. There was altogether too much individual license 
among the singers and too little observance of the conductor, so 
that though the tone-color was generally good and pleasant to the 
ear, there was a painful lack of ensemdie, 

The program was divided into two parts: the first consisting of 
various selections, the second of Mr. Dudley Buck’s ‘‘ Legend of 
Don Munio.” 

Mr. Courtney must be credited with a willingness to encourage 
resident composers ; for, in the comparatively few concerts he has 
given, three lengthy works by American writers have had a hear- 
ing-~a mass by Dulcken, a psalm by Penfield, and the work men- 
tioned above. 

To give an elaborate criticism of the ‘‘ Legend” after such a 


performance as that of the Courtney pupils would be manifestly 
unfair, It was written for cultivated soloists, reasonably large 
chorus.and orchestra ; it was given, on this occasion, with half- 
trained soloists, a small and unbalanced chorus, and the orchestra 
was represented by a piano and an organ which did not always 
keep together. Still, enough could be heard to reveal certain de- 
fects inherent in the work itself; and no matter what skil) may be 
displayed in the as yet unheard orchestration, the fact will always 
remain that the themes are trivial and trivially treated. That it is 
the work of a good musician is evident ; but it is the musician in 
his careless moments—in his dressing-gown and slippers, so to 
speak, 

The concert was well attended and every number on the pro- 
gram was vociferously applauded. The worth of this applause as a 
criterion of excellence was, however, somewhat impaired by the 
fact, that about the heartiest reception of the evening was accorded 
to a duet by Rubinstein, which was rather poorly sung and very bad- 
ly accompanied, the accompanist, after altering Rubinstein’s har- 
monies in a way which would have made that not over-sweet-tem- 
pered master swear profusely, finally losing the singers entirely, 
and playing several measures just one beat ahead of them. 

These concerts of Mr. Courtney’s have an undoubted value—to 
the pupils ; they accustom them to appearing before an audience. 
It is, therefore, perfectly just that the pupils should (as they do) 
bear the principal burden of the expenses connected with them. 
They are also valuable to Mr. and Mrs. Courtney as an advertise- 
ment. But, considered from an artistic standpoint, they are of 
no worth whatever, and only claim notice from the fact that they 
come among the musical occurrences of the season. 

CARYL FLorio. 








Brooklyn Philharmonic Society. 

HE second concert and public rehearsal of the 

Brooklyn Philharmonic Society was given, the former on Satur- 
day night and the latter on the preceding afternoon of last week, at 
the Academy of Music across the river. The attendance at the 
rehearsal was quite large, while that at the evening performance, 
probably on account of the extremely bad state of the weather, 
was of but moderate size. The program in honor of Liszt's 
memory was given up to the dead composer’s most important 
choral work, his ‘‘ Legend of the Holy Elizabeth.” A second 
hearing of this oratorio, which was first brought out by the 
Brooklyn Philharmonic Society in February of last year, con- 
firms us in our high opinion of the work then pronounced. Let 
us regard as we will the bizarre traits, the harmonic peculiarities 
and the abrupt antithesis in which, it is asserted, the romance of 
Liszt rejoiced ; and, although many a one may have left the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music strangely stirred by the uncommon melodic 
forms and the resulting construction of periods, the intellectual 
energy and force of will, the untiring perseverance and versatile 
activity in the steady pursuit of his final aim, imposed upon him- 
self by Liszt, whereby the master supplemented as composer his 
enduring fame as virtuoso, will and must secure for him universal 
admiration and reverence. Anyone, however, who from its title, 
‘* Oratorio,” hoped to find in this ‘* Legend” a tone-poem, like, 
for example, the works of Bach, Handel and Mendelssohn, may 





have been disappointed, for nsany situations, such as the festive 


procession, the chase of the Landgrave, the miracle of the roses 
and the appearance of the chiding mother-in-law, must have 
amply demonstrated that this legend far surpasses the limits of the 
customary oratorio style. Liszt endeavored rather to break for 
himself a new path upon the domain of the oratorio, starting out 
from the old Italian church drama. 

It is a well-known fact that the new tendency takes little con- 
sideration of that quality upon which the masses lay so much 
stress, namely, upon the employment of broad and comprehensible 
cantilene. The characteristics of this ‘‘ Elizabeth” may, first of all, 
be discerned in an exuberance of expression and coloring, and 
from these proceed the undeniable beauties, and, at the same 
time, the shortcomings of the work in as far as reference can be 
made to the latter. At the most, these may be sought in the great 
length of several of the vocal numbers and in the instrumental in- 
terludes. Yet, whenever the public might begin to weary of these 
lengths, Liszt understood thoroughly how to bring them back into 
the proper mood by new and surprising effects, as he understood 
also to endow with a new charm by means of transformations 
in the harmony those themes that have undergone frequent repeti- 
tions. 

The choruses enjoy a prominent position, and many of these 
are of an enchanting effect. In them we find a wealth of melody, 
as it is rarely to be found in the newer tendency ; a skill in man- 
aging the parts, a refinement of construction, and a clearness of 
form capable of arousing the warmest admiration. Among these 
the chorus of the crusaders is the most effective. This number 
possesses an irresistible force, progressing by means of its pom- 
pous instrumentation to a glowing and almost fanatical enthusi- 
asm. In the second movement of the march Liszt has made a 
most happy use of an old German pilgrim’s hymn. In other 
places he had also employed foreign motives, such as an old Hun- 
garian church hymn that becomes striking through its peculiar 
rhythm, the lovely antiphony in /esto sanctae Elisabeth that con- 
tinually surrounds the heroine of the legend like a talisman, and 
the ritual intonation of the Magnificat. The rare skill of Liszt 
in the treatment of his orchestra and his refined taste in instru- 
mental effects are displayed in their most perfect form in this work 
of art. Its combinations are highly ingenious, its working out 
characteristic, being forcible in the vigorous passages, and capti- 
vating in the lyric episodes. In the latter respect Liszt has becn 
particularly fortunate in retaining the ingenious tone demanded by 
the plot without, however, in consequence relinquishing the use 
of those harmonic forms and color effects to which the modern ear 
has been accustomed. The local coloring, as well as the acting 
characters, are designed and carried out with rare mastery. 

As regards the performance of this extremely difficult wcrk, it 
must be confessed that the well-drilled Brooklyn Philharmonic 
chorus, more especially the ladies, did most admirable work and 
were highly satisfactory. Not less praise can be bestowed on the 
orchestra and Theodore Thomas, who led with precision and 
verve, As forthe soloists, Miss Emma Juch sang the soprano 
part of St. Elizabeth with taste and agreeable voice, being re- 
peatedly and deservedly applauded. Mrs. Anna Lankow ren- 
dered the rather ungrateful, but dramatic mezzo-soprano part of 
Sophie in a most commendable manner. The lady had sung the 
part repeatedly before under the dead master’s own direction, and 
the influence of his teaching showed to great advantage in her 
musical and effective delivery the attribute of a true artist. Mrs. 
Lankow also pleased the public. Liszt is to be ulated 
upon his novel idea of doing away entirely with such a thing as a 
tenor. The male solo parts are all for baritone or bass, and were 
taken by Max Heinrich, Frans Remmertz and Preisch. Of these 
only Max Heinrich was deserving of praise for clear and musical 
singing of his part, while Rem mertz was not in good voice and 





Mr. Preisch was simply below criticism in every respect. 
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TO THE MUSIC TRADE. 


EFORE deciding what Organs to push this season, write us for catalogue and prices. 





We are better prepared to meet the exacting demands of the Organ Trade than 
Our new styles are meeting with great favor among many of the largest dealers in| 
Our prices are as low as GOOD GOODS can be furnished by any | 
Our terms—to those entitled to credit—are very liberal. 
instruments are second to none in quality or design, and have an established reputation 


| 
| of over 35 years’ standing. Current number, 122,000. We solicit correspondence. 
| 
| 


THE SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN COMPANY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Our 
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Professional Cards. 


Miss SARAH CECIL, 
Chickering Hall, New York. 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 


(Former Pupil of the Vienna Conservatory and 
Mme. Marchesi in Paris). Teaches Voice Cu'ture, 
Italian and German School, Opera, Oratorio and Con- 
cert Songs. Apply, 1 to 2.30 P. M. Residence, 130 
East soth Street. 


FRANCOIS C. FISCHER CRAMER, 


Organist and Choirmaster, 
Grace Church, Chicago, II. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher. Accompany- 
ing in Private. 
Address g10 East Tenth Street, New York. 


AUGUST A. WOLFF 


Violin 
883 Park ( Fourth) Avenue. 




















a —* RODERICK, 

Assistant Professor to Sig. Emilio 
Belari Rapid development and complete education 
of the voice. 123 West 39th Street, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Tenor and Professor of Singing. 

Rapid development and perfecting of the voice by 
the application of the modern method based on the 
laws of acoustics and vocal physiolopy. The only 
professor in America who has educated twenty-one 
pupils now singing with success in the principal 
theatres of Europe and America, 123 West 39th 
Street, New York. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 
Teacher of ang th 0 ~ 2 on sition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in ory given by 
correspondence. 
Address, 170 State Street, Chicago. 


MISS HATTIE J. CLAPPER, 


Contralto for Concert and Oratorio. Address 
Mr. W. Courtney, 27 Union Square, New York. 


ANNA BULKLEY HILLS, 
Contralto. Concert and Oratorio, 

















MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Voca! Cul- 
ture. 1427 "Park ave., bet. 8oth & 81st sts., New York. 


MISS ELEANOR GARRIGUE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE. 


Residence : om East 7 Street, ~~ — Square 
and Irving Place, New York 








JOHN BAYER, 
Piano Instruction. Address, Steinway Hall, New 





MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 


Prima_Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Gro. W. LBY, 23 East 4th om sin or 
residence, 137 West q9th Street, New York 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 
Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN, 
College of Music, Chicago. 











CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near g1st St, New York. 
MME. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction. 
No. 18 Sites Place. 
Mr. GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


Pianist and Teacher, 
150 East 86th Street, New York. 


MR, WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concegh Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, Tew York, 
FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 
Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts. 
on. Care of George Colby, 23 E. 14th Street. 
Mug. LOUISE GAGE-COURTNEY, 
Vocal Instruction, 
Address 28 East 17th Street, New York. 
MISS LAURA B. PHELPS, 
SOLO VIOLINIST. 


* Miss Phelps pacttenes a fine technique, beautiful 
tone; indeed, all the qualities demande of the vir- 
tuoso combined with youthful grace. 

“OVIDE MUSIN.” 


Address, a4 Greene Avenue, Brookivn, N. Y. 


MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 
Vocat CuLture. 
Address “Tue FLortna,”’ s Second Avenue, 
or care of Steinway Hall, New York. 


























American Exchange, London, 
STUTTGAR CONSERVATORY 
uti = 8=©=6OF music. 
PIANO—Method, Lesert and ‘Lesser and Srasx. Lessons in 
erman, En ish and French. 
COM POSITION—Method Fatsst, GorTscHius. 
Class Lessons in German and English. 
VIOLIN—Method, Sincer and Serrriz. Lessons in 
German English and French. 
Organ,all lostruments, a, Singing | Italian language, &c. 
BA. commence A 15, October 15. 
ERMS: $66 to se per annum, 


DIRECTORS : Professors Dr. FAISST & SCHOLL, 
STUTTGART, GERMANY. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Conservatory of Music 


FRANKLIN SQUARE. 


Thorough Instruction in Piano, Organ, Violin, 
and all Orchestraland Band Instruments, 
Vocal Music, Sight Singing, Harmony, 
Theory, Composition and Orchestra- 
tion; Piano and Organ Tuning; 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, PORTRAITURE, 


French, German and Italian Languages, 
ORATORY, 
ENGLISH BRANCHES. ELEGANT HOME. 
FREE COLLATERAL ADVANTAGES. 


Concerts, Recitals, Lectures, Analyses, Chorus- 
Classes, &c., in all 180 hours per term. 





For further information call on mor address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Boston, Mass. 
AMERICAN 


Conservatory of Music and Elocution, 


WEBER MUSIC HALL, CHICAGO. 





Faculty consists of eminent artists and instructors. 
Course of study thorough and comprehensive. 
ids HATTSTAEDT, General Director. 
YES B. MINER, ‘Vocal Director. 
WALTER C, LYMAN, Manager Dept. of Elocution. 


CaTaLocugss MaILep Free on APPLICATION, 





ALBERT MORRIS LAGBY, 
Pian» Instruction, 
ae Steinway" Hall, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 
Vocat TEACHER, 
2at East 18th Street, New York. 


MR. FRANK H. TUBBS. 


Vocal Instruction ; Conducting Singing Societies. 
a1 E. x4th Street. Room 8 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 

Kullak’s Academy of Music, and B&ttcher’s High 
School for Pianoforte, Berlin. Pianoforte, Harmony 
and Counterpoint. Lessons in Ensemble Playing 
Violin), Address STEINWAY HALL 

New York. 











MISS DORA BECKER, 
Concert-Violiniste. Address 150 East 86th Street, 
New York. 


VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 
No. 19 Bast rath Street, New York City. 


C. A. CAPPA, 

(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
furnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Mili Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, 
and all other occasions. ddress: 

as Union Square, New York. 


MRS. BELLE COLE, 

Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Oratorio and Concerts; 
also Vocal Instruction. Address MARLBOROUGH 
ARMS, 57 West roth Street, New York. 

Mrs, FLORENCE CLINTON-SUTRO, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert Pianiste, 
aga Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MAX BENDHEIM., 
Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 


Instruction, 
Care of Wm. Knasz & Co. 
rte Fifth Avenue. City. 
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STEINWAY HALL. 


ANTON SEIDL’S 
First Symphonic Soirée 


WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF 


Mr. ALBERT NIEMANN, Tenor, 


(By kind permission of Epmunp C. Stanton, Esq.), 


Miss ADELE AUS DER OHE, Pianiste, 


(Her First Appearance.) 


Thursday Evening, Dec. 23d, 1886, 
AT 8.15 PRECISELY. 


JULIUS BAUER & C0. 


+PIANOS* 


Contain the most important improvements introduced 
in recent years, and are up to the 


HIGHEST STANDARD.9© EXCELLENCE. 


THE BAUER PIANOS 
Being manufactured in Chicago, buyers are enabled 
to obtain them of first hands, and thus secure a 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT ata 








peere re SUTRO, 

Attorney Counsellor-at-Law, 99 Nassau 
Street (Bennett Ba Youaine), uptown address, gga Fifth 
Avenue, New ¥ 





derate price, 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 





HEINR. KN AUSS' SONS, 


a Tan 


t Coblenz on the Rhine. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1832. 


PIANO * MANUFACTURERS 


—TO THE — 


Emperor of Germany. 


First Golden Meda! of the 
Kingdom of Prussia, 





First Golden Medal of the ‘ 
Kingdom of Prussia, 





Beautiful Tone; Fine Touch; Excellent Workmanship; Tasteful 


Casework; Remarkably Cheap Prices. 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Partor use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


FRO. Po BD we 


300 to 306 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, Ill. 





ERP" SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS, 


WM. ROHLFING & CO.,, 


—— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


FORBIGN «MUSIC, 


Inclading Edition “‘ Peters,” *“‘ Andre,” and all Standard Editions. 








&@™ The Trade throughout the United States and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 
Write for terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. Milwaukee, Vis. 





ESTA BUISHED 170907. 


ERNST ROSENKRANZ, 


Fiano Manufacturer, 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


Thousands of these Pianos in use in America, 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 


At prices which will enable the Agent to make handsome profits. 





e@” AGENTS WANTED IN ALL THE LARCE CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 


WATERLOO ORGANS 


— ARE NOTED FOR— 


UNEQUALED QUALITY OF TONE, SUPERIOR DESIGN AND FINISH 
OF CASES, DURABILITY. 





They Pump one-half easier 
than any other Organ made. 


SIX OCTAVES A SPECIALTY. 


, dealers wanting a 
strictly first-class Or- 


gan, ata fair price, we invite 
correspondence. Ample 
protection in territory guar- 4 
anteed, We give herewith 
cut of Piano Case made only 
in six octaves and finished 
in Solid Walnut, Ebony or 
Mahogany finish. The best 
Piano-Case on the market 
for the money. 


WRITE FO PRICES. 


MALCOLM LOVE & CO., Waterloo, N. Y. 
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¢ THE MUSIC TRAD 
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The Musical Courier. 
PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, i88so. 

No. 


Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance. 


Yearly, #4.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 
PER INCH, 

Three Months 820.00 Nine Months. ..... ... ...60,.00 
Six Months 40.00 | Twelve Months............ 80,00 
Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P. mM. on 
Monday 
All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 22, 1886. 





Marc A, BLUMENBERG, Orro FLOERSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


Offices: No. 25 East 14th St., New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 148 STATE STREET. 


JOHN E. HALL, Wesrern Representative. 





MERRY CHRISTMAS TO YOU ALL! 





S. G. CHICKERING & CO. 


——__~> — 


OME time ago THE MUSICAL COURIER published a 
S legal opinion on the subject of trade-marks. A 
hypothetical case was submitted toa learned lawyer; he 
wrote his opinion, presented his bill, was paid, and we 
publishedit. This opinion did not meet the views of one 
of ouradvertisers, Messrs. S,G. Chickering & Co.,whocon- 
sidered themselves abused, and who demanded that in 
consequence of the publication of said opinion an annual 
contract made with them should cease at their pleasure 
In reply to such unusual proceedings 
we wrote as follows : 


then and there. 


New York, November 2, 1886. 
In answer to yours of October 28 permit us to state to you 
that in accordance with the arrangements made with us your ad- 
vertisement was toremain in THE MusICAL Courier fora term 


of one year, That arrangement was made like all such arrange- 
ments with the editors of this paper, viz., unconditionally. 
When you say that you do not care to pay for being abused 
we do not understand to what you refer. If you refer toa 
legal opinion written by Mr. Theo. Sutro, counseller-at-law, and 
which appeared in our columns covering the subject of trade- 


marks, we would request you to mention to us wherein it con- 
tained any abuse of any person or firm. 

In order to allay any suspicion you may entertain as to the 
reason for printing the said opinion, let us state to you that no 
one was aware of its intended appearanée or its appearance in 
our columns except the writer and the editors of this paper. 
Messrs. Chickering & Sons must have been as much surprised 
at its appearance as you may have been, if either of you were 
surprised at all. 

As far back as August 11 the following appeared in THE 
MusIcaAL COURIER : 

A CHICKERING INQUIRY. 


Editors Musical Courier ; 

I have read with great interest the articles in Tuk Musica, Courter in 
regard to S. G. Chickering & Co. Now, to make it plain I wili state, to 
begin with, that lam a friend of Chickering & Sons and have written 
nany articles in their favor, and yet they do not to this day know who wrote 
them, that I am aware of, This you can ascertain for yourself and prob- 
ably know of tn one instance, 

It does not seem right in my mind for the first-mentioned concern to live 
r profit in any way upon the reputation of Chickering & Sons, nor to use 
confidential letters given by said Chickering & Sons with a kindly intention 
und not to be used to trade upon, It seems to me that I, as a man, trying to 
do business, would not do it in that way. 

I notice that the “ flourish "’ around the name of S. G. Chickering & Co. 


on a piano is identically the same as that around the name of Chickering & 
Sons on the pianos. 

However, I want to reach the legality of the question, I would like to 
ask if the concern of S. G. Chickering & Co. has a /egad right to act in the 


manner attributed to it. Has a house like Chickering & Sons no rights 


under the law to protect itself and its history? Can you answer this? 
Yours, 

We shal! take some legal advice on this subject, and as it is highly inter- 
esting to the trade at large, we shall publish a legal opinion as early as pos- 


Bos TON. 











Thus you will observe that we intended to take legal advice 
on the subject. The question was submitted to Mr. Sutro, an 
attorney of excellent repute and a gentleman in the highest 
sense of the word, and upon receipt of his opinion we, of course, 
printed it verbatim. Discussions of such a nature, and which 
you seem to consider inimical to yourselves, are of the loftiest 
kind and should be welcomed by every firm in the piano indus- 
try. They are impersonal ; they tend toward a better under- 
standing of the laws of trade ; they open up intricate questions 
which are apt to lead to intelligent argument, and they help to 
advance music-trade journalism on an elevated basis. 

This one we are happy to reiterate, in this instance, again 
proves conclusively that THe Musica Courter is not con- 
trolled in its*yditorial opinion or action by an advertisement, 
and for that very reason its columns are of inestimable value 
to its patrons and readers. Our action in the matter of accept- 
ing your advertisement was certainly conclusive evidence to 
you that THE Musica Courier was independent, inasmuch as 
the taste and disposition of Messrs. Chickering & Sons in the 
premises were not considered by us. Could you then believe 
that our course could be altered when it affected any other 
firm ? Yours, &c., 

BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM. 

The firm could not appreciate the position we as- 
sumed and replied in substance that they would not pay 
for more than the advertising in this paper up to the 
period of notification. We could not see how a contract 
could cease unless both parties to it agreed to cessation, 
and we did not propose to be dictated to, and in conse- 
quence stated that we considered the contract good for 
one year. ~ 

However, New Year is approaching. This is a time 
when all kinds of odds and ends should be arranged 
and useless contentions especially be abrogated. We 
will, therefore, relieve Messrs. S. G. Chickering & Co. by 
lifting their advertising card out of our form after this 
number of THE MUSICAL COURIER has been taken from 
the press, and it will henceforth be seen no more in 
these columns, This statement also includes a receipt 
in full and we have no charges against Messrs. S. G. 
Chickering & Co., although their advertisement has ap- 
peared in this paper six months and we have never re- 
ceived one dollar, cent or iota in any way, shape or man- 
ner, directly or indirectly from that firm. 

In presenting them with the compliments of the sea- 
son we will repeat what has all along been insisted upon 
by us, and that is, that S. G. Chickering & Co. are en- 
titled to do all the piano business they possibly can do, 
but if they desire to be respected they must not en- 
deavor to trade upon the name of Chickering & Sons or 
imitate the trade-mark of that firm. 

All of which is most respectfully dedicated to Messrs. 
Harwood & Beardsley, of Boston. 


SYLVESTER TOWER’S EM- 
PLOYES. 








Report of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Arbitration on their Petition. 


S stated in Tur MusicaL Courier of last week 
there has been trouble between Sylvester Tower, of Cam- 
bridgeport, and the men in his employ. William B. Pattison 
petitioned to the Massachusetts State Board of Arbitration in be- 
half of the employes, and the board reports as follows : 
‘* The petitioners are employed in making keys and sharps for 
pianos and organs, and in the manufacture of actions—that is, 
the combination of parts of a musical instrument between the 
keyboard and the hammer. The employes are about 130 in num- 
ber all told, and grievances are alleged concerning the rate of 
wages paid, the number of hours required for a week’s work, as 
to the method of payment, whether by the piece or by the day, 
and the wages of women in comparison with the wages of men. 
The employer declined to join in the application, and did not 
appear at the, hearing. 
‘*An advance in wages is claimed for five men employed in 
the manufacture of sharps, which are made from logs of ebony. 
Most of their work is done with saws, and is not only unhealthy, 
but dangerous. The evidence tended to prove that insufficient 
precautions have been taken in this part of the establishment for 
carrying off the black dust, or to afford proper ventilation and 
a reasonable degree of security to the persons of the men em- 
ployed. They now receive wages varying from $8 to $12 per 
week, and ask for anincrease of 20 per cent., which, if granted, 
would add to the cost of production about two cents per set, and 
could not affect injuriously the profits of the business as a whole. 
Therefore, the board is of the opinion that, for work of this char- 


ditions described by witnesses at the hearing, the wages demanded 
would not be excessive and ought to be paid. 

‘* Sixteen girls and women are employed on some parts of the 
action—a portion of the work which, until recently, was per- 
formed by men at a higher rate of wages than is now paid for 
like services; and it is urged that the women so employed 
ought, in fairness, to receive as high compensation as is paid to 
men for work similar in kind, quality and amount. The women 
here are engaged wholly upon piece-work, and the abstract. prin- 
ciple that a woman who does a man’s work, and does it as well 
as he can do it, should receive a man’s pay, commends itself 
strongly to the judgment of the board; but the women em- 
ployed inthe shop in question did not appear in person at the 
hearing, nor does it clearly appear that they meant to join in the 
application as parties aggrieved. The board, therefore, as the 
case stands, cannot make any recommendation concerning them. 

“*It is the desire of the petitioners that a week’s labor be com- 
prised within fifty-nine hours by a calculation which allows ten 
hours each for five days in the week and nine hours for Satur- 
day. The reasonableness of this request is, perhaps, sufficiently 
shown by the fact that, after application had been made to the 
board and notice of a hearing had been ordered, a written notice 
was posted in the manufactory, presumably by the employer or 
his agent, stating that thereafter the time would be reduced to 
fifty-nine hours per week. It is obvious that, to be rightly ap- 
preciated, this action on the part of the employer should be un- 
derstood as an expression of his intention to shorten the time 
without deduction from the wages of the day hands. 

‘*Complaint is made that in the several departments of this 
shop the practice of employing men to work by the day, in- 
stead of by the piece, tends to the injury of the skilled workmen 
who have been accustomed to piece-work, and that the result of 
the change which is going on is to reduce the wages of skilled 
labor by bringing into competition with it the labor of youths who 
are learning the trade, and therefore are willing to work fora 
lower compensation. Where piece-hands and day-hands are em- 
ployed together on the same branch of work, a desire was gener- 
ally expressed that they be paid on a uniform plan ; that is, all 
by the piece or set, or all by the day; and that setting up the 
actions should always be paid for by the piece. 

‘‘ The board has learned by inquiry made in other well-known 
manufactories where piano actions are made that, in some estab- 
lishments at least, the work is paid for throughout at fixed prices 
per set, and this method of payment is thought by those who use 
it to be the best for all concerned. But it also appears that the 
practice of action makers is not uniform in this particular; and 
since it is admitted that the objections urged in this case against 
the introduction of day-work are founded to some extent upon 
what, as is feared, will happen in the future, it does not clearly 
appear in this branch of the case that such a grievance exists at 
the present time as would warrant any positive recommendation. 
But if, upon due consideration, the employer should become con- 
vinced that the desired change would not work substantial injury 
to his business, there is reason to believe that the concession would 
be positively beneficial to all parties, by promoting harmony and 
good feeling throughout the establishment. 

‘* WEsTON LEwISs, 

** RICHARD P, BARRY, 

** CHARLES H. WALCOTT.” 
This is a substantial victory for Mr. Tower. In fact, if he 
concludes to advance the wages in his sharp manufacturing de- 
partment he has done all that the board has recommended. 








Nordheimer’s Montreal Warerooms 
Destroyed by Fire. 


HE following special dispatch to the New York 


Times appeared last Sunday : 

MONTREAL, December 18.—Nordheimer’s Hall, on St. James- 
st., was to-day gutted by fire for the fifth time in the history of 
its existence. An amateur company had been rehearsing ‘* The 
Mikado” and one of them upset a coal-oil lamp, which exploded, 
setting the dressing-rooms on fire. The flames spread rapidly 
through the auditorium, and the actors had to beat a hasty retreat 
through the stage-door. The whole fire brigade was called out, 
but considerable delay took place owing to two of the engines 
breaking down, and when the firemen arrived the flames had se- 
cured such a firm hold that they could do little save to protect the 
adjoining buildings. 

The salvage corps had a narrow escape while covering up the 
stock of pianos in Nordheimer’s music store. An explosion took 
place from the smoke being superheated by flames, and the doors 
were closed so violently that they stuck fast, and the firemen were 
unable to open them. They threw themselves face down on the 
floor, and lay there until their comrades broke open the doors and 
dra them out more dead than alive. The building is badly 
wrecked, while the scenery and furniture are destroyed. Messrs. 
Nordheimer had just imported for the Christmas trade sixty new 
pianos from New York, ranging in value from $200 to $400 each. 
These are so badly damaged by water that they are practically 
worthless. The total loss is estimated at $150,000, the insurance 
on which is spread over every company in town. The policy on 
the Guardian Company ran out yesterday, and the firm requested 
a renewal, promising to send-over a check this morning. They 
got their receipt, but had not sent the check up till the time the 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowi- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 

















becoming more extensively known. 





Received First Medal of Merit and 





Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 





hibition. 


Superior to all others in tone, dura- 





bility and finish. 


Have the indorse- 





ment ot all leading a artists. 





SOHMER & CO., ed cate 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 





anor EV ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 a St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 88 FIFTIL AVENUE. 





STERLING PIANOS: 


— AND— 


ORGANS. 


Western Office and V7arerooms: 


479.and 181 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





FACTORIES—DERBY, CONN. 


STERLING, President. 


THE STERLING COMPANY, 


C. A. 


R. W. BLAKE, Secretary and Manager. 
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The ESTEY ORGANS have been 
favorites for years. 


Skilled judges have pronounced its tone full, fice and sivartel, combined wit 
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admirable purity and softness. [liustrated Catalogue sent free. 





ISAAC [COLE & SON 


Manufacturers of and Dealers n 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 


425 and 427 Bast Eighth St., East River, 


NEW YORK. 





KRAKAUER 
BROS.., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, Néw York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 





Tet WILCOS & WHITE ORCANS 


Are Manufactured with an advantage of OVER THIRTY YEARS’ experience in the business, and are the very best that can be. produced. 





OVER SIGHTY DIFFERENT STYLEs. 
ty Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., Meriden, Conn. 





AGENTS 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
because they are genuine, 
houest, first-class instrumeuts 
for which a fancy price is not 
charged to cover heavy ad- 


vertising expenses. 




















DECKER & SON, 


Grand, Square and Ubright Piano-F ortes. 


WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. 
Factory and comes erm Nos. 1580 to 1554 Third tae New York. 
“LEAD THEM ALL.’ 


THE PUBLIC 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 





because they are matchless 





in brilliancy, sweetness and 





power of their capacity to 
other make of 





outlast any 





Pianos, 








ree J, & G, FISCHER PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 








JANOS 


— OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: <¢— 


415, 417, 419, 421, 423 425 & 427 W, 28th Street, New York. 


| 
66,000 


NOW 'N USE, 
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THE TRADE LOUNCER. 





HE tale of two cities known now as the miser 
Paine’s life has become the talk of two cities and 
the remarkably dramatic episode at the Surrogate’s when 
Mr, C. F. Chickering displayed nearly $400,000 of avail- 
able funds which had been in his care for nearly eighteen 
years and which, kept intact, is the town talk of New 
York and Boston. In commenting upon this matter the 
Sunday World says: 

But by all odds the most extraordinary development of the 
contest has been Mr. Chickering’s dramatic appearance in 
court with the bandanna bank and his story of its history. It 
knocked the Wardwell crowd completely off their feet for the 
time. Of course it will intensify the struggle over the miser's 
possessions. Not the least unusual feature of this most roman- 
tic trust is the sterling honesty of Mr. Chickering. In these 
days of bribery and corruption, both in low places and high ; 
in these days of boodle aldermen and millionaire tax dodgers, 
a man who comes forward and gives up $400,000 in money 
which he could take without the slightest danger of detection, 
does much to elevate the much-shaken faith in human nature. 

oe 


The last time I saw the disgraceful specimen of hu- 


manity, this miser Paine, was on University-place, ne 
Thirteenth-st., and he was shuffling along casting e- 
eyed glances on the pavement, picking up r and 


cigarette stumps and putting them in his overcoat pock- 
et. I spoke to him about it and he showed no signs of 
shame. I accused him of being wealthy and he replied 
to me and glared at me with a vacant stare. I referred 
to a conversation I had with him in the presence of a 
third party at Steinway Hall, five years before, during the 
performance of the Ocean symphony by Thomas's or- 
chestra and the old miser remembered it well. After 
some chatting he left me and the next I heard of him 
was his death. 
*“** * 

I notice che following, written on a postal card, from 
London, Ont. : 

** Have you seen any of the Everson Piano Company instru- 
ments? I believe they are stenciled in New York.” 

The Everson piano is a product of Mr. Geo. W. Carter, 
who has some kind of business connection with the 
Grovesteen & Fuller Piano Company. Mr. Carter was 
formerly with the Emerson Piano Company, of Boston, 
but he was so anxious to introduce the name of Everson 
that he Ig¢ft the Emerson Company, much to the disap- 
pointment of the latter, who have never done such satis- 
factory business as since Carter's retirement. This may 
read like a paradox, but it is neverthelesstrue. It seems 
that after he became interested in the Grovesteen & 
Fuller piano, Mr. Carter found it a piano entirely too 
high-priced for his market, and he thereupon decided to 
develop his original Everson. He could save himself 
in this case the trouble of making a piano, for he could 
go to Swick, Duffy or Weser or Cable and buy a piano 
and call it Everson. The scheme is big, like all of Mr. 
Carter's schemes; like that with the Washington Light 
Infantry oil-painting and many others, but, after all, will 
it work? I don’tdoubt it. It will work until it won't. 
Does anyone know whether either Mr. Boyd or Mr. 
Carter owns stock in the Grovesteen & Fuller Piano 
Company? I do not believe that either of these parties 
owns any stock in the company. 

** * & 


The Beethoven Piano-Organ Company, of Wash- 
ington (N. G.), is angry, judging from its latest cir- 
cular. See the intrepid spirit that characterizes these 
remarks: 

While we consider it beneath us to notice slanders circulated 
concerning us by interested parties, the fear our silence may 
be misconstrued by the general public compels us to assert 
We own the immense factory which we herein 
partially describe. In it we make every organ we sell. 

This is followed by a statement that the company 
“sell first class Musical Instruments.” Notice, not or- 
gans, du¢ musical instruments. Of course, the intention 
is obvious, but it becomes very transparent when you 
read the holiday offer of this injured concern. Let me 
extract that part of the offer which refers to musical in- 
struments. I omit prices. 

Our lowest to patrons is Beethoven (Organ), to you 

" " ¢ ” Orchestral ‘‘ 

* style 899 Piano 
ng EE Ci a i 
in cash, on Organs. 
# ** Pianos, 


ourselves. 


“ “ 


see ereee 


eee eeeee 


se oé 
see eeeee 


$3 commission, paid 


$6 . “ “ 


** 2 @ 

That telis all there is to it. The piano offered is not 
made by the Beethoven Piano-Organ Company. It isa 
stencil fraud, as not one purchaser in thousands can 
state its origin. It may be the cheapest, meanest, vilest 





box and the purchaser may be buying it as a product of 


the Beethoven Company. That company did not make 
those pianos advertised for sale, by implication, as its 
own make. And now let the indignation of the Beet- 
hoven Piano-Organ Company make room for an admis- 
sion that this statement is the truth, while that of the 


company is not true. rent 


Oliver Ditson & Co. last week loaned a large amount 
of money to one of the leading piano manufacturing 
houses in this country. I believe it was Mr. Ditson per- 
sonally who made the transaction and it only proves 
that he continues to entertain his old-time affection for 
the piano trade, in which he appears to be interested to 
a greater extent than he is in any other branch of the 
music trade excepting the sheet-music branch. 

** * * 

By the way, the death of Carl Priifer, of Boston, which 
occurred last Friday, removes one of the leading im- 
porters of sheet music in that citv. The Boston Music 
Company, under the able management of Mr. G. Schir- 
mer, Jr. (no business connection of G. Schirmer, New 
York), would eventually secure the Priifer trade in case 
that business will be wound up. 

*** * 

S. T. Gordon, of New York, who is always loaning 
money to piano men, refused to renew several large 
loans to some of them last week. Did the Wall Street 
flurry put Mr. Gordon in a state of extraordinary cau- 
tion? Well, there is nothing like caution in any and 


every kind of business. oh 


The Haines piano enjoys a popularity not only out 
West, but in the East and in New England, where M. 
Steinert & Sons have placed them in large numbers. 
This year the trade in Haines Brothers’ uprights has 
been more extensive and remunerative, and the growing 
popularity of this piano must be a source of great satis- 
faction to the firm. 1886 is the biggest year that Haines 
Brothers have yet had and it must be remembered that 
Haines Brothers do not manufacture squares, but Up- 


rights only. i PRG 


Willis O. English, the former bookkeeper of George 
M. Guild, Boston, pleaded guilty to the first and twenty- 
eighth charges of the indictment against him. The first 
charge is embezzlement of $35, and the last the embez- 
zlement of $15. The plea was accepted by the District 
Attorney and the court, but English has not been called 
for sentence. This is the latest news from English’s at- 
torney, Mr. Horatio E. Swasey. 

*** *& * 

William Rohlfing & Co., of Milwaukee, have just is- 
sued a series of illustrated advertising cards which are 
very attractive, and W. J. Dyer & Brother, of Minneapo- 
lis and St. Paul, have issued complimentary pamphlets 
illustrated with cuts, &c. The latter firm has sold more 
than 1,000 Gabler pianos in Minnesota and Dakota. The 
firm publishes the list of purchasers. 

**e* *e * 


I noticed the following in the Evening Post : 

An agent for parlor organs says it pays to give an organ out- 
right to some one farmer in a neighborhood where there are no 
instruments. As soon as it is known that he has one every 
other farmer's wife exclaims: ‘‘ Well, if that isn’t cheek! If 
that family can buy an organ, we shall certainly have one, and 
we'll get a better one than they did.” From fifteen to twenty 
sales are the result. 





Reply to a Question on the New Pitch. 
R. F. W. HALE, the superintendent of the 
tuning department of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, makes the following inquiry : 
} 


New Encianp Conservatory or Music, 
iN, December 16, 1886, 
Editors Musical Courier: 

Will you kindly inform me through your columns as to the rate 
of vibration given C'' when the recently adopted international 
pitch of Europe is taken as the standard. I understand this pit 
which gives A 435, was ad by our Music Teachers’ Natio 
Association at their session in this city July last, but I am unable 
to find anyone who seems to know anything definite as to the 
proper rate for C''. If it be taken as a pure minor third above A, 
or 522, itis obvious that it would make a material difference 
which was taken as a basis for a temperament upon the piano or 
organ. All who have given any attention to the subject doubtless 
know that a temperament based upon 522 for C"', would produce 
A much sharper than 435, and since by far the majority of ‘pianos 
are tuned from C" it at once makes this 435 rate a ‘‘ dead letter.” 
Tt seems to me that the only reasonable way out of the difficulty is 
to give C" its truly tempered rate above A 435, which would be 
C''517.5, a very awkward rate to be sure, but by no means as 
peculiar as would be the result of endeavoring to reconcile two 
such rates as A 435 and C''s22 in an equal temperament. I am 
very curious to know what the ted solution of the question 
is and hope you can throw a positive light upon it. 

Very truly yours, 
F, W. Hate. 


[Our correspondent is slightly incorrect in quoting 
517.5 as the vibration number of C", reckoned from the 


are 517.3 flog. 2—271373). He is right in assuming that 
beginning to tune a piano with a “pure mipor third” 
above A 435 would lead to error, for, as four minor 
thirds are more than an octave, in tempering his “ bear- 
ings” the A would be made sharper than 435. 

Piano makers, on ordering a number of tuning- 
forks to supply their dealers with the proper pitch of 
their instruments, are obliged to have them filed in 
tune, for it is seldom found that any two forks agree, no 
matter what stamp they bear. Our correspondent will find 
no difficulty in working on a 517.3 basis for C". This is 
more nearly exact than two decimal points would be for 
the intermediate notes A sharp or B natural. 

Professor Mayer, of the Stevens Technological Insti- 
tute, Hoboken, N. J., has verified forks for learned soci- 
eties here and in England. The teachers of gunnery at 
West Point readily divide a second of time into from 
two to one million parts with the aid of a tuning-fork, 
cylinder and. micrometer, and are obliged to do so to 
find the initial velocity of projectiles. There is, there- 
fore, little difficulty in determining pitch. 

It is not easy to understand why piano-tuners do not 
discard the C" fork and lay their “ bearings” from A of 
the desired diapasoa, for they are working in a circle 
and are only concerned in making their Jines return into 
themselves, and therefore it matters little what starting 
point is chosen,—EDITORS MUSICAL COURIER.] 








Change of Weber Agency. 


——__———__— 


A Good Opportunity for a First-Class Piano. 





HE Weber agency in Washington, D.C., has been 
transferred from Messrs. John F. Ellis & Co. to the Wash- 
ington branch of the Baltimore firm of Messrs. Sanders & Stay- 
man, as the following letter will indicate : 
New York, December 14, 1886. 


Messrs. John F. Ellis & Co., Washington, D. C.: 

GENTLEMEN—Within the past thirty days I have made ar- 
rangements with Sanders & Stayman, of Baltimore, toJhandle the 
Washington territory after the first of January. 

I think it weli to advise you at the present time, because you 
may have arrangements that you will desire to make between now 
and then. I must at the same time express to you my satisfac- 
tion regarding the manner in which you have handled the Weber 
piano during the many years you have been our agent, but the 
step has seemed advisable to me from the fact that Sanders & 
Stayman in their Baltimore house handle a very large number of 
Weber piands and have been forced in Washington to run against 
me, and are using their endeavors for another piano than the 
Weber that is likely in time to supersede the Weber in Baltimore 
if it is not su by the Weber in Washington. 

Our dealings have been so pleasant and our personal relations 
so cordial that I deeply regret being forced to make the 
and I only do it as I feel it is in the interest of the 
piano. Yours very truly, ¥! 
ALBERT WEBER, Manager. 

Messrs. John F. Ellis & Co. write to us that they are;now in 
the market for a leading piano. Of the Washington houses 
Droop leads with the Steinway ; Metzerott leads with the Chick- 
ering ; Eberbach with the Steck. William Knabe & Co. have a 
branch house in Washington. Sanders & Stayman have the 
Decker as leader in Washington, but how this will now be affected 
on account of the change we cannot stay. We believe the 
Sohmer is represented. 

F. G. Smith opens a magnificent new wareroom there for the 
sale of the Bradbury piano to-day, and there are many other 
pianos sold to that city. We believe that John F. Ellis & Co. is 
the oldest music-house in that city, and as Mr, C.'B. Bayley, the 
manager, is a thorough business man, there is an opportunity to 
place a good piano with him as leader. 





ane 
Death of Ferdinand de Rohden. 
R. FERDINAND DE ROHDEN, the Nestor 
of the piano-action makers of Paris, died November 
22, 1886, at the advanced age of eighty-eight years.. Mr. de 
Rohden was born in Hamburg, Germany, in 1798, and as a 
very young man, shortly after the close of the Napoleonic wars, in 
1815, came to Paris, where he afterward established a piano- 
action business which became one of the most important and 
prosperous establishments. in that line in existence. 

‘For many years Mr. F, de Rohden supplied a large number of 
the French, English and German piano manufacturers with their 
piano actions, the latter being as popular for their excellence and 
solidity as Mr. de Rohden was for his honorable dealings. Mr. 
F, de Rohden introduced many improvements in the action of 
pianos, one of them being a graduating soft pedal, patented -in . 
1847 in France and Belgium, which substantially anticipates the 
pretended Jacob Greener patent of 1869. = 

For the last ten years of his life he had retired from active 
business, which has. since been carried on at the old stand, 185 
to 189 Rue St. Maur Popincourt, Paris, by his son, Mr. Charles 


de Rohden, : 
! —— 


—Mr. A. B. Campbell, ‘of Jacksonville, Fla., writes’ to us 
that he has secured two capital piano salesmen through advertise- 
ments in THE MusicAL Courier, Mr. Campbell says that busi- 





A 435 vibrations’ for equal temperament. The figures 
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ness is fair ; that collections are slow, but will be all right after 
the bulk of the orange ¢fop goes forward: a ah 
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Philadelphia Trade. 


PutLapevenia, December 18, 1886. 
TAID, conservative old Philadelphia has about 


the same number of piano and organ stores as her younger 
sister, Chicago, but, unlike the latter place, does comparatively 
little wholesale trade. In her retail business our impression is 
that a good business is done. The only manufacturers are the 
Schomacker concern, who have a fine wareroom at 1109 Chest- 
nut-st. and have a good reputation ; they certainly do wholesale 
trade but have not had as many instruments on hand as they 
really needed, the recent strike at their factory, now happily for 
all at an end, having limited their capacity of production, How- 
ever, everything with the company will be in shape after New 
Year, 

It seems singular that in a city of such a reputation for manu- 
facturing there are not more piano factories and not one organ 
factory. It is comparatively an ideal home for the workingman. 
A large house and, of course, with a large stock of goods is Bla- 
sius & Sons, who, with their three stores and their large line of in- 
struments, consisting of the Steinway, Sohmer, Pease Bacon and 
James & Holmstrom pianos, and the Packard, Weaver, Clough & 
Warren, and Lawrence organs, can suit almost any taste and any 
pocket. They say they are selling all the Steinway grands they 
can get, and this same state of affairs seems to obtain all over. 

C. J. Heppe reports a satisfactory state of trade with the Steck, 
Sterling, Wheelock, Norris & Fletcher and Lindeman pianos and 
the Sterling, Smith American and Palace organs. 

M. DeLong & Co., at 1117 Chestnut-st., are handling the Hal- 
lett; Davis & Co., the Ivers & Pond, the Krakauer pianos and the 
Miller organs, and as everyone connected with this establishment 
seems to be in a contented frameof mind it is fair to presume busi- 
ness is satisfactory. 

Mr. James Bellak, the oldest and one of the richest dealers in 
the United States, continues to look personally after the details of 
his large business, and with the Chickering, the Gabler, Emerson 
and Connor pianos and the Burdett, Belmont and New England 
organs finds himself busy enough to be happy. 

The new element in the business in Philadelphia is the install- 





ment house of Geo. Kelly & Co., putting in a line of pianos. The 
pianos handled by the house are the Decker & Son, James & 
Holmstrom, Bush & Gerts, and under the stencil of the Mozart 
Piano Company we find the Swick piano. This Mozart stencil is 
a mistake, to say the least, especially on a ‘* Swick” piano, 

George E. Dearborn, located at 1308 Chestnut-st., has a line 
consisting of the A. B. Chase, the J. & C. Fischer, of which he 
sells large quantities, and Hallett & Cumston pianos, and the 
A. B Chase, Taber and Peloubet organs. 

Henry F. Miller & Son’s Piano Company, of Boston, have their 
own house at 1428 Chestnut-st., and at present are represented 
by the treasurer of the company, Mr. Jas. C. Miller. 

The Christie piano and the Story & Clark organs are repre- 
sented by Mr. A. G. Clemmer, at 1423 Chestnut-st., who man- 
ages to dispose of a large number of these instruments. 

F. A. North & Co, represent the Knabe, Behr Brothers, New 
England, Guild and Vose & Sons pianos and the Wilcox & White 
organs, carry a large stock of sheet-music and small goods, and 
say that for the time they have been in business here their trade 
is perfectly satisfactory. 

Mr. W. G. Fisher, who handles the Decker Brothers, Haines 
Brothers and Mason & Hamlin pianos and the Mason & Hamlin 
otgans, says business is good, with an increased sale of Decker 
grands. A new scale large Mason & Hamlin shown us is a 
splendid piano. 

J. G. Ramsdell, who has lately taken the Weber agency, and 
handles also the Calenberg & Vaupel piano, will shortly enlarge 
his warerooms to make room for the increased stock of instru- 
ments he intends carrying. 

Wm. D. Dutton & Co. report a satisfactory trade with the 
Hardman and Briggs piano and the Whitney and Dyer & Hughes 
organs. 

The Bradbury (F. G. Smith) piano has its own warerooms at 
1020 Arch-st., and in addition there are on sale the Palace organs. 

The Baus pianos and the Waterloo organs have two locations 
in the city, and their agent is Mr. W. H. Williamson. 

Mr. G. Herzberg is the agent of the Kranich & Bach and 
Stultz & Bauer pianos, with which he does an excellent business. 

The Behning and the Harrington are represented by Scherzer 





& Co., successors to the deceased Mrs. Scherzer, who will con- 
tinue at the old stand, 1231 Arch-st. The firm does an excellent 
trade in both these instruments. 








From Samuel Pierce, Manufacturer 
of Organ Pipes and Material, 


READING, Mass. 


USINESS has been excellent this year; in fact, 

each succeeding year develops an increased demand for my 

pipes and material, especially for voiced pipes. As you are aware, 

my specialty is first-class work, and my earnest aim has been, and 

now is, to manufacture only the very highest grade of organ pipes 

and material, and to accomplish this I employ only the best work- 
men and personally supervise every department. 

My corps of voicers comprise men of exceptional skill and ex 
perience, whose work gives the fullest satisfaction. 

The demand for an article is a pretty good indication of its 
merits, and when I state that during the year just closing [ have 
made and voiced upward of two hundred and fifty reed stops, you 
can judge something as to the quality and merit of the work, 

Cheap, poorly made and poorly voiced organ pipes have greatly 
injured the business prospects of many organ builders, and be- 
sides have been a source of annoyance and disgust to many a 
church which has been so unfortunate as to purchase an organ 
containing such pipes, but organ builders and church committees 
are beginning to realize that a few extra dollars expended on the 
tone portion of their organs are dollars well spent. In my 
decorative department we have decorated front pipes for a little 
over one hundred organs during the current year, and appearances 
indicate that I shall have to enlarge my quarters devoted to this 
branch of my business in the near future. 

There is solid satisfaction in doing good work, both for myself 
and patrons, and we begin to realize that in the end—it pays. 

SAMUEL PIERCE, 








—Among patents granted during week ended December 7 we 
notice the following : 
For music case, to N. Lochbaum 
For pneumatic action for musical instrument, to F. 


No. 353,794 


For organ coupler, to F. Stone.. No. 353,895 





FRANCIS: NEPPERT, 


— MANUFACTURER OF— 


l\Prano STOOLS, 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO COVERS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PIANO SCARFS WITH FRONTS. 
1 Embroidered PIANO COVERS. Goods sent on approbation. 
Send for Catalogue and Price-List before purchasing elsewhere. 


390 CANAL, STREET (near West Broadway), NEW YORK. 





Importer of Silk 








‘Eminent Pianists testify to the great saving of time in monotonous 
technical exercises by using the 


TECHNICON. 


The Best Christmas Present for Piano Players. 
FOR PRICES, &c., APPLY TO 


J. BROTHERHOOD, 6 West 14th Street, New York, 


SCHOMACKER 


—— Sie 


PATENTED 


1878. 


— 


| 
> 


GOLD STRING PIANOS. 


Warerooms: 1109 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Henry F: Miller & Sons Piano Co, 


BosTonw. 
Office and Warerooms, 


156 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


Branch House, 
1428 OHESTNUT 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTORY AT WAKEFIELD, MASS. 


C. REINWARTH, 





The Celebrated 


EU 


are surpassed by None made either side 
of the Atlantic and are recommended by 


+ Liszt Rubinstein, Scharwenka 
Apply for Price-Lists and Illustrations, 
L. NEUFELD, 12-18, Kronenst. Berlin. 


VERS3PON 
PIANOS 


WAREROOMS: 
181 &@ 182 Tremont Street, Boston. 


— UNEXCELLED IN— 


Beauty of Tone, 
Elegance of Finish, 
@ _ Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 
Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport 





AAT 
FIANO 


DAVENPORT & TREACY; 


PIANO PLATES 


—AND— 


HARDWARE, 


Corner of Crove and {ith Sts., Jersey City, N. J. 








PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th &., New York. 


Wuirman's CITHER 


PRODUCEs 





~AND- 


Brilliant 


Isa Superb 
Instrument 


Delightful Feature of the Home Circle. 


15-Key Zither, — 00, or by mail 81.25; pa Harps 
$2.00, or by mail 82.30. Send for Illustrated 


AGENTS WANTED. 
J. A. WHITMAN, Manufacturer, Providence,B.I. 





Miss LIZZIE WEBB CARY, 

Soprano: Concert and Oratorio. 20 East 16th 
Street’ or care of Witttam Courtwey, 27 Union 
Square, New York. 





JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO., 
Violin Makers, 


LARGE COLLECTION OF 
Old and New Violins, Violas and Cellos, 
tar ARTISTIC REPAIRING. 


2 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


IMPORTERS OF 


SUPERIOR ROMAN 


—AND— 


PADUA STRINGS, 


FINE BOWS, 
Cases, &c. 


UPRIGHT 


RIGH 


cH RIST| 


~SQUARE 


PIANOS 


CHRISTIE & C0., 518 to 526 W. 48th St. 


WIL BUS & C0, 


Piano Manufacturers. 


FIRST-CLASS PIANOS at Vary Low Prices. * 


DEALER g) S’ OPPORTUNITY! 


| = ~ aero Soxicirep. y= 


Office and Warerooms: 243-245 E. Chicago Ave. ; 


E 








JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Planotorte Strings and Desks 


DEALER IN MUSIC WIRE, . 
402, 406 & 408 East 30th Street, New York. 


Factory: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
CHICAGO, ILI. 


VICTOR S. FLECHTER, : 
mporter and Dealer in C Violi 
-_ Cellos. Italian, French, emoas, Vie and bof 
makers. : 
Roman Strings, Fine Bows, Artistic Repairing. 
Address 23 Union Square, New York 
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The Trade. 


-—Prof. M. Galley’s orchestrone, style 26 B, is having a big 
sale. 

—S. N. Bridge & Son, Oshkosh, Wis., have opened a branch 
house at Fond du Lac, Wis. 

—See half-page advertisement of Smith Organ Company in this 
issue of THE MusIcaL COURIER. 

—Mr. John Church, of Cincinnati, who has been sick some 
time and threatened with pneumonia, has recovered. 

—J. N. Merrill, with the Smith American Organ Company, is 
in Texas, and will spend Christmas in New Orleans. 

—The addition to C. D. Pease’s factory will be finished in a 
month's time. This will give Pease the required room. 

—Newby & Evans are very much pushed with orders. They 
utilize the whole of their large factory now, and haven't any too 
much space left. 

—Mr. Thomas F. Scanlan will ship during this month an ‘aver- 
age of 100 pianos every week from his factories in the Boston 
Highlands. This represents the heaviest trade he has ever had. 


—Samuel Pierce, of Reading, writes: ‘‘I am pleased to see 
that you use earnest efforts to expose fraud and humbug in the 
musical instrument trade wherever found and advocate good honest 
work,” 

~——Christie & Co. report that they have procured a lease from 
the estate of William Astor, for forty-two years, for the three 
lots adjoining their present factory, on which ground a factory 
will be erected of the same size as the one they now occupy. 
They have found the building on Forty-eighth-st. too small for 
their purposes it is on this account that the other factory is 
to be built. 

—It would do some people in the piano trade lots of good to 
read Rev. E. Cobham Brewer's book, ‘‘Sound and its Phe- 
nomena.” It can be had of Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, or 
C. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. Chapter VL., 
part first, also part second and the chapter on practical acoustics, 
should be read by certain gentlemen. Section 3 of Chapter IV. 
is also to be recommended. 





—We regret to announce the death of Carl Priifer, the well- 
known music publisher of Boston. Mr. Priifer, who had been ail- 
ing for some time, died on Friday, December 17, at his homeyaged 
fifty-three. The funeral took place on Monday afternoon. 
Among those who called on the family was Mr. L. Geilfuss of 
this city who was an intimate friend of Priifer’s. Whether the 
business, located on West-st., Boston, will be continued or not, 
we cannot at this time state. 

—Mr. William R. Gratz is now firmly established at 430 
Broome street, where he will be pleased to meet his many friends 
in the trade. Mr. Gratz has at his new commission room some 
very elegant samples of mouth harmonicas, Geneva music boxes, 
George Tiefenbrunner zithers, a very fine line of violins, and be 
fore another week will have a complete stock of musical instru- 
ments. 

—Sohmer & Co. have done some remarkable illustrated adver- 
tising, first in the Christmas Puck and again the Christmas /udge. 
In both instances the advertising has not only been artistic, but 
also original. The firm deserves the heartiest congratulations on 
its success. 

—The Montefiore Fair, closed on Saturday night, goes on 
record as the greatest event of its kind. The upright piano, do- 
nated by Steinway & Sons, was won by Mrs. William Einstein, and 
the upright, donated by Hardman, Peck & Co., was won by Miss 
Phillips. 

—F. G. Smith gave an order for two car-loads of “ Palace” 
organs to J. B. Woodford, secretary of the Loring & Blake Or- 
gan Company, when he was here a few days since. The organs 
were for the new store at Washington, which is to be opened to- 
day. 


—The latest engraving of Messrs. Moore & Schley, ‘“* The 
World’s Exchanges,” is a most artistic piece of workmanship, and 
should be seen in every office. It can be had by addressing 
Messrs. Root & Tinker, 7ribune Building, New York. 


—Messrs. Isaac I. Cole & Son, foot of Eighth-st., East River, 
have on hand a fine lot of blister walnut veneers just manufac- 
tured. A lot of extra-fine, specially-selected rosewood logs have 
arrived from South America and will soon be made into veneers. 





—The Detroit Music Company has published a circular giving a 
list of 590 pianos sold by the company since March 1, 1886, 
That’s great business. PY i 

—We have direct reports from Kansas City, from which it ap- 
pears that the real estate speculations in that city are affecting all 
kinds of business, and that the music trade is suffering along with 
other trades. 

—Among patents granted during week ended December 14 we 
notice : 

On upright piano case, to S, La Grassa............ No. 354,323 
On spring-back piano chair, to C. E. Davis...,....No. 354,183 


—Mr. Charles J. McGill, formerly with the Knight & McClure 
Company, of Denver, Col., has taken a position as salesman with 
the New England Piano Company in their New York warerooms 
at 88 Fifth-ave. 


ANTED—By a Boston firm of piano manufacturers, an 
accomplished, gentlemanly and able piano traveling 
salesman ; position will be permanent. Address Piano Traveler, 
care of THE MusicaL CouRIER, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New 
York. 


ANTED.—A. W. Getze would like to get a position in a 

piano salesroom ; nineteen years’ experience with his 

father at 1117 Chestnut-st., PHiladelphia, Pa. Address 422 
South Fifteenth-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANTED—A position as manager of a music-store, or 

would act as salesman. Have had a long experience 

and thoroughly understand all branches of that business. Can 

keep books if desired and furnish best of references. Address 
M. A. F., 33 Howe-st., New Haven, Conn. 








Messrs. Jardine & Co. are now finishing an organ at their 
factory for the Boundary Avenue Presbyterian Church, of Balti- 
more, and it certainly is one of the best finished iustruments we 
have ever seen. It is very large and unusually complete, the 
specification having been drawn by Mr. Jarvis Butler, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., whio will give a recital early in January to display 
its resources. 





AUCUSTUS BAUS & CO. 





OFFER TO THE TRADE THEIR NEW AND ATTRACTIVE STYLES OF 
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Orchestral, Upright and Square Grand 
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HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH, 


4” AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
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HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 

BOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 

BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCR, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISE 





1 AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 





ORTEHS. 


ace CATALOGUES AND PRICES MAILED ON APPLICATION. <q 


Warerooms, 58 West 23d St 





NEW Yo RK. 


| Factories, 251 East 33d and 406 and 408 Easty30th St. 








THE TECHNIPHONE, 


A*® instrument with a pianoforte key-board and a genuine piano touch, designed to take the place of the 

a as an improvement upon it in learning the mechanism or technique of piano-playing, on 

) all actual practice of finger exercises, scales, arpeggios, chords, velocity, time, accentuation, and 
training of fingers and joints to delicacy or strength of touch, to suppleness, flexibility and precision, can be 
It accelerates progress, saves money, saves nerves and saves the 
action and tone of the piano. It saves the player from that weariness and satiety which the constant hearing 
For the easy, certain, almost automatic 
acquiring of a perfect legato, and all grades of staccato, it is as superior to the piano as the foot-rule is 


whic 
done, incluuing the practice of pieces. 
of tones and frequent repetition of passages is sure to beget. 


superior to the eye in taking exact measurements, 


THE TECHNIPHONE Co., 


7 West Fourteenth Street, New York, 


CHICAGO: LYON & HEALY, 


OR SILENT PRAC- 
TICE PIANO. 








BENT PIANOS 1 Bumuaop. 


R.+M.:+BENT «é&+cCo., 


—MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED — 


Three Unison, Full Agraffe, Square and Upright Pianos, 


UNEQUALED IN TONE, TOUCH AND DURABILITY. PRICES MODERATE. 
New Catalogue. Address R. M. BENT & CO., 453 West 36th Street. NEW YORK. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





Fianoforte Actions, 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
—=4NEZEW YORK -+— 





—* ESTABLISHED 1843. -«—- 


WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
No. 17564 TREMONT STREET. BOSTON. MASS. 








WHEELOCK PIANOS 


MANUFACTORY: 


763 to 785 East 149th Street, New York. 


WAREROOMS: 


25 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
143 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





EMERSON PIANO COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1849,) 


Manufacturers of SQUARE, UPRIGHT AND COTTAGE 


Piano-FP'ortes. 


More than 40,000 Made and in Use. 
EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR SEVEN YEARS. 


b- 





<=———¥* Tlustrated  Glatadegae Free. + 


a 146 A Tremont St., Boston. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO. 








444 BHOOME STREET, NEW YORK 
» Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y 


SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S a HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 








HAZELTON BROTHERS, 














—~ == APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORE. 








BRAMBACH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, 


12 East 17th Street, 
Between “ewe! o.., NEW YORK. 





JAMES & HOLMSTROM, 


One of the Oldest Piano Houses now in the Trade. 


BEST GUARANTEE OF THE | 
BEUBLAEROS OF (edesnnaz MPERUMENTS. 





THEIR 26 YEARS’ RECORD THE 


PIANOS 


OF STRICTLY FINE GRADE AT | 
MEDIUM PRICES, 


233 & 235 E. Twenty-First St. 
NEw TORE. 
— WE ss xaiatn RE — 


Grand, Uprioht and Squares 














HALLET & DAVIS CO.S PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


WAREROOMS: 167 Tremont street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. C. 


State and Adams Streets, Chicago; 


Market and Powell Streets, San Franiscco, Cal, FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 








UNION CENTRAL 


Lifo Insurance Co. 


HIGHEST INTEREST. RATE! 
LOWEST DEATH RATE! 
LARGEST DIVIDENDS! 
ENDOWMENTS at LIFE RATES! 


Assets, over $3,000,000. 


ALFRED E. HATCH, 2 German S8t., Baltimore, 
Supt. Eastern Department. 


NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHEL 
INSTRU MENTS. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


Factory, 528 W. 43d Street, 


NEV" “TORE. 





C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 
— OF — 


Upright + Pianos, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
89 and 91 East Indiana Street, 
CEIICAGO. 





JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 Hast 39th 8t., New York. 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST 

GRAND ORGANS 
Pith Av ot og me Cash athedral, N. AS 
N'Y 4; St. Pa Se. &: 
x. 3 4; Fifth Avenue Pres 
h. Be ¥., Hie Brooklyn Tab 


rchitia, irst Pres’ ck 

Philade “Trini 

Sea Francisco: 5 Chat Ch. 
Pitts- 


N Orleans, 
burgh RC. Hs Batt, 





NRHEKBORN G. SMITA, 


— SOLE MANUFACTURER OF — 


Bradbury Piano-Fortes, 


MANUFACTORY CORNER WILLOUGHBY AND RAYMOND STREETS, BROOKLYN. 














— THE OLD RELIABLE — 


“BRADBURY” PIANO, 


Warerooms and Principal Office: 

No. 95 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
BROOKLYN—338 Fulton Street. JERSEY CITY—43 Montgomery Street. 
BROOKLYN—664 and 666 Fulton Street. WASHINGTON, D.C.—1108 Pennsylvania Ave. 
BROOKLYN—95 Broadway, E. D. PHILADELPHIA—1020 Arch Stress. 
RBROOKLYN—794 Broadway, E. D, SARATOGA SPRINGS—484 Broadway. 

CHICAGO—141 Wabash Ave. OASE FACTOBY-LEOMINSTER, MASS, 
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komm MARTIN GUIT ARS == nL 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
ws NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <8 









































For the last fifty years the MARTIN: GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame Dz GON), | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRARE, | Mr. CHAS. Dr JANON, | Mr. N. W. GOULD, | and many others. 


out deem it unnecessary to de so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 


CRANE & CHAPUIS, IBRHR BROS. ®& CO. : 








13 University Place, New York, 
NEW PATENT 


Harmonic Upright 


AWARDED THE HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL AT THE 
NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 


C. KURTZMAN, crs.‘seare 20 orig 
-+PLANOFORTES,>- 


'\06, 108 and 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Kisacn — 


Shan be Grand. Square and Uoright _} WEAVER 


MANUFAULUKERS OF THE 


§. 6. GHIGKERING| APXAINOS.> | swtsmean nice | ronan ctw nam 


Received Highest Award at the United States Agents wanted in every State and Territory. First- 
Upright Piancs. Centennial Exh.bition, 1876. p | A N 0) F (0 R 4 E S. Send for Catalogues, Testimenisia, 8e,to he 


. . And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- . 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. These Tistruments have been befre the public for 
stramenta of the Ags. Guaraatced{for Five Year. | n"Glty yearn, and som tha cxosiohce Sloss WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 
an 


— ished licati 
Warerooms, No. 158 Tremont Street pf, Mustrated Cotalogne Susnisied on eyplcttios | have attnine FACTORY: YORK PA. 


Fact No. 134 H d Street, — 
Rear | Far align ao cat oy Warerooms, #87 . #34 Street UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 
” Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
T ~ Touch, Workmanship and ility. TT 

















TEXT OF JUDGES’ REPORT: “The QUALITY 
of TONE, which is REMARKABLY fine, by_ its 
POWER and BRILLIANCY the SINGING qualities 
of the instrument, the TOUCH even throughout, the 
Poa CONSTRUCTION, EXCELLENCE of DESIGN, and 
week PERFECTION of WORKMANSHIP.” 


WAREROOMS, 16 EAST 14TH STREET. 


Factory, 292, 294, 296 and 298 Eleventh Ave. 
’ "Cor. 29th Street, New York. 























ESTABLISHED 1847, 








Every Piano Futty WARRANTED For Five Years (Established 1870,) 


SAMUEL PIERCE, WM. KNABE & co. MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


READING, MASS. 


, | 64 
' AMERICAN Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World| 772 Po ee er York. P ATT : PI ANO. 


204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


METAL AND WOOD oreicx: 
; ® 2 West 14th Street, New York. 
The very best made in every respect. i ere ee 
































Greenpoint, Long Island. 
— AND — A speculty made of turnishing the Highest Class 


D WORK, both Flue and Reed, and 
ARTISTIC DECORATION OF R, 

PIANOS gs F. GONNO 

is also ay to furnish the best quality of Organ 

c. 

PIANOS. 


eys, Action, Wires, Knobs, & 
ARE THE BEST. 
Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. C. N. STIMPSON, 
NEW YORE. 


tw” Over 100,000 Made and Sold. MANUFACTURER OF 
Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 


Canlogve ie caspian | Parveds Bianos Legs, 
Piano in America. §37 Senu for Catalogue. 


THE 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN (0 A large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
' Pian: 
' Gund - N,. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 


BOSTON, MASS. Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. Tuned and Regulated. 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTORY 











































MUNSTER IN WESTFALIA, GERMANY. 









Factory one of the Oldest Established in Germany. 












‘& INSTRUMENTS FOR EXPORT A SPECIALTY+<3- 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








PACKARD ORGAN. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


os WAYNE ORGAN CO., 





~~#IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ~~ 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 








ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184. —— 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


A LL our Pianos have our i Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 

action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878 which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








He - 
BABY GRAND. 


THE SMALLEST GRAND 
PIANO MADE, 


Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 


GEO. STECK & CO. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


oe 
LITTLE GIANT. 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 
Containing all improvements, com- 
bined with great strength and volumi- 
nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 

and Small pe gn 





bility. 
— ee 














AUGUST SAUER, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF THE 


co. DD. PHASE 
Patent German Silver Action-Rails, 


99 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK. 


WEGMAN «HENNE 


Piano Manufacturers. 


UPRIGHT PIANOS A SPECIALTY. 


The best rail ever used in Piano Actions. No ACENTS WANTED. 


piano 
— without it; far superior to the old wood and 
brass shell rail A’ most complete and elegant im- 





THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ: sd the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. ‘earaneess, &c,, FREE, 





— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square | 
PIA TOS. 


Factory ‘and Warerooms. 338 and 340 East 31st Street, New York. 
— DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE — 


New Burdett Organ List. 


BURDE1T ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 


MCPHAIL T ABER 
ORGAN CO. 


UPRIGHT 
— 


PIANOS, oi 


630 Washington Street, BOSTON. 
Worcester, Mass. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO HARDWARH, 
Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &o. 


Nickel-Plati: and Japanning, Fine Gra 
Malleable fron ¢ Custis I'kinds of Piano Bolts 
constantly on hand. 


























Patented. 


 STRAUCH BROS., 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 








22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
aie King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 

M, Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
San Francisco, and many others. 





00 & 402 West Fourteenth Street, 


@ and 37, 99, 41, 49.8 45 Minth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


OPER PIANO. 


The Best Piano in the Market. 
PEER & SON, Manufacturers, 


212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK 











@ Special Terms and Prices to 
Responsible Dealers. 


GHORGH BOTHN FR, 
Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


NEW FACTORY, 185 and 187 CHRISTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


T. F. KRAEMER & CO., 














103 East Fourteenth St., 
NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 


PIANO COVERS 
AND SCARF 


Piano Stools, 
Music Racks 

Artists’ Busts 

c., &c. 
cs Goods sen 
ay «on Selection 
to the Trade 
Prices. 

Ottoman 
Piano - Stool 

a great 

Specially. 


FLAGS AND BANNERS FOR MUSICAL SOCIETIES, 
P, O. Box 2920. Next to Steinway Hall. (2 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








EE. G. HARRINGTON & GO.g tistics or © 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone, 


Square 


? Uprieht Pianofortes 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453. 455 aud 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 











£00 
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STEINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos, 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG QERMANY, 




















Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


MASON & HAMLINj 


ORGANS. 


These Organs have received Highest Awards at all Great World’s 
Exhibitions for nineteen years. 

“ Matchless, unrivaled.”"—FRaANnz Liszt, 

“Musicians generally regard them as unequaled.”—-THEo, THOMAS. 

Send for latest Catalogue, 46 pp., 4to, containing roo styles, from 
$22.00 to $900.00. 


o 





PIANOS. silat 


es aa 
The Improved Method of Stringing, introduced and perfected 
Mason & HaAmin, is conceded by competent judges to constitute 
radical advance in Pianoforte construction, securing thereby remarkable 
refinement and musical purity of tone. 
These Pianos do not require one-quarter as much tuning as Pianos 
generally. Descriptive Catalogue by mail. 


ORGAN & PIANO CO 


154 Tremont St., Boston; 46 E.}14th St. (Union Sq.), New York; 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Rad 








oon 
—$—— 














QNLY THE BEST ST MATERIALS USED. 








C.-8 BRICCS & CO. 


Upright and Grand Pianos. 


NO. 5 APPLETON | STREHNT, BOSTON, MAS.) 


NONE ‘BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. P. 






































FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 











PIANO2ORGAN 





122 HAST ae STREET, NEW YORE. 












SAW MILLS: 


DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYDEN, LEIPZIG, N. ¥. 


MATERIALS, 


if nnn 


UUUE ai 
1G 
= 

















Pe a al 


‘BEHNING 


a Upright and Grand oe 





3 WEST 14th ST. 


Yi NEW YORK, 





Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New ‘York. 


BEANING & SON. 








4 Chase Piane Co, } 


783. BACON PIANOS, ‘806. 


FRANCIS BACON’S PIANO FACTORY, 
Nos. 19 and 21 West 22d Street, near Fifth Ave., New York 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


— SUCCESSORS TO— 

















RICHMOND, D, INDIANA. 








LOCE WOOD PRESS, 126 and 198 Duane Street, Cor, Church, New York. 












